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LAMINOID 


Why Not Put Your Clients Printing In The 
SPOT LIGHT 


LAMINOID is the trade name for a SUPERIOR-ATTENTION GETTING, 
PROTECTIVE, IMPERVIOUS FINISH which may be applied directly to 


your customers printed pieces. 


USED extensively for COVERS-BROADSIDES, DIRECT MAIL PIECES, 
SHOW CARDS, ADVERTISING PROMOTION, BOOK BINDINGS AND 
JACKETS, SALES MANUELS etc. etc.—in fact everywhere appearance 


and protection are desired. 


SEND a few sheets for us to finish as complimentary samples. 


Sales and Development by 
BERT C. MILLER, INC. 
41 Park Row New York City 


For 


SHOUP OWENS, INC. (Laminoid Div.) 


Hoboken New Jersey 





USE LAMINOID TO PROMOTE YOUR SALES 
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We buy, rebuild and sell 
all makes of Offset presses. 
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bees are all enthusiastic owners of Zenith Graining Machines. 


Ask any of them what they think of “The Only Gearless Single 


Eccentric Graining Machine.” 


ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


335 East 27th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 
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The Research Laboratories of 


FUCHS & LANG 


recommend your investigation of 





DOMINO 


OFFSET BLACK 


A real Black of the utmost strength and density. Its clean, sharp printing 
qualities make it particularly suitable for fine halftone work, where every 
detail must be retained and still have “punch” in the solids. Requires only 
a slight addition of F & L Dependable Dryer for THOROUGH OVERNIGHT 
DRYING. 


Order a trial and take particular notice of its working properties on the press. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
(EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER) 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


BOSTON 7” CHICAGO . CINCINNAT! . CLEVELAND . FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA : ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
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WEBENDORFER 





F. O. B, 


“SIMPLIFIED OFFSET” 


Get Your Copy of 
this Book Today — 
No Cost— 

No Obligation 





EASIER CONTROL — SIMPLER OPERATION — SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


The Webendorfer Offset Press ranks definitely in the fine press field, although its first cost is low 
and its economy of operation is unequaled. 
The Webendorfer Offset Press has many exclusive features: hardened and ground cylinder gears, 


continuous load feeder, and Bijur Automatic Lubricators, no bearings overlooked, less wear, less 
maintenance, more accuracy, longer life. Investigate. # Press will take 17x22 sheet. 


SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 
SHEET SIZE LITTLE 10x15 GIANT ll x17 
I2x 18 17 x 22 
17x22 22 x 34 
22 x 26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO,, INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





Price $2 


Vernon, 
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Don’t get behind the 


Purchase From A Reliable House 


54 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Stock Practically Everything 


FOR THE 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER ano LITHOGRAPHER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING INKS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 


We Specialize in Stocking 


Plate Graining Materials 
FLINT, PORCELAIN AND WOOD BALLS AND STEEL 


Transfer Paper 
FLANNEL MOLESKIN MOLLETON 
BLANKETS CHEMICALS 







Supply price list and Offset 


Specimen Book upon request 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 


47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA Iker 5-9474 





GFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


FOR INCREASED SALES 


CUT-OUTS ARE OFTEN MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN AN EXTRA COLOR & COSTS LESS | 


_ Note the “Difference in 
ATTENTION 
GETTING VALUE 
The CUT-OUT idea 


attracts more favorable 
attention than the 
Square Piece 


OUR SERVICE CONSISTS OF 


DIES, DIE CUTTING 
MOUNTING | 
& FINISHING 
TO THE TRADE 


GYOTO 


e Advertisers “P refer 


WINDOW DISPLAYS—COUNTER CARDS AND DIRECT 
MAIL PIECES THAT ARE DIE CUT 

















SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 
WaAlker 5-3853 155 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Automatic... 


PATENTS: 


No. 1,752,253 
No. 1,956,887 
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| EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


\ @ The only Vacuum Machine occupy- 
ing less than half the floor space 
of the old style vacuum frame. 


@ The only unit requiring no clamps, 
hooks, fastenings, or screws of 
any kind. 


@ The only unit with automatic elec- 
tric vacuum control and reserve 
vacuum tank, saving approximate- 
ly four-fifths electrical current for 
pump. 

@ The only unit with centralized 
control from convenient panel 


board. 
The only unit with "quartz crystal!" l h é 

glass, decreasing exposure time 

about twenty-five percent. 
The only unit involving no elec- th i d, 

trical wiring cost upon installation. 0 € '1'a € 

The only unit with counter-balanced 
horizontal arc lamp. 


*You don't even have to turn on the electric switch. This new 
‘ sie Wesel Horizontal Vacuum Printing Machine operates automatically! No 

The only machine consisting of all- Z 

operating mechanism in one in- fussing, fuming, fiddling, or fidgeting with gadgets and controls... 

tegral unit. no hooks, clamps, or fastenings of any kind whatever to be adjusted... 


CONTACT IN LESS THAN TWO SECONDS! The new vacuum 


reserve tank is automatic. The operation is similar to an electric re- 
frigerator. The automatic vacuum control operates the power plant of 
the printing machine with no attention whatever... 


All-metal construction. Power plant one-hundred percent ball- 


bearing; noiseless, smokeless, and vibrationless, mounted on compression 
springs. The rubber blanket is of a new heat-resisting composition, 
with pneumatic air-bead, affording positive sealed contact. Automatic 
arc lamp timer and relay. Made in all standard sizes. Write for 
particulars. Can be seen in our Chicago and New York Display Rooms. 


WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory : SCRANTON, PENNA. 
NEW YORK: 708 4th Ave. @ CHICAGO: 201 N. Wells Bldg. @ SAN FRANCISCO: 545 Samsome St. 
























































Why Are Macbeth Lamps 
Used In Most Plants? 


Osviousty, Macbeths have something. You can, of course, bring 
up the highlights and shadows with any type of camera lamp. But, 
those elusive middle tones! That's where Macbeths shine. Result, 





brilliant contrasty negatives. 


Illustration shows our new type B16 printing lamp, the world’s best. 
Covers better the edges and corners of the large frames. No halation. 


No fuzzy edges. 


You can have glass diffusers on any Macbeth lamps, if you want them. 


Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 





























Miehle Twe-Color Offset 


Press — Unit Construction 


HERE’S THE PRESS TO DO IT! 


@ As usual, the customer wants delivery “yesterday.” But that 
doesn’t mean any compromise on quality. He wants the finest 
offset printing that money can buy, and he expects it in a hurry. 


With a Miehle Offset Press you can satisfy both demands. 
Accurate register at high sustained speed enables you to 
produce excellent work and keep delivery promises. Miehle 
unit-constructed presses have proved these facts, and both 
single and multi-color presses are equally fast, consistent pro- 
ducers. . .Investigate! Check the profit-making advantages of 
the Miehle Offset Press. Write at once! 








Tie ¢ SIZES AND SPEEDS... SINGLE AND MULTI-COLOR 
MOTORS No. 69 — 46x67% 4100 per hour in accurate register 





No. 57 — 41x55% 4500 per hour in accurate register 
No. 44 — 29x43 5000 per hour in accurate register 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 








CHICAGO HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. NEW YORK 


San Francisco — Los Angeles — Seattle 
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AGEA 


REPROLITH 
REPROLITH 


ORTHOCHROMATIC 


FILMS 


REPROLITH THIN-BASE FILM 


on thin, flat-lying safety 
base of about .004 inch 
thickness for camera 
negatives and contact 
positives 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO THE 
REPRODUCTION SALES DEPARTMENT 


MADE BY 


PVchs We \ bveremmores a cel 7 Vanek, | 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 






































Hoe Super- 
Offset Press 
Two-Color 


Hoe Super- 
Offset Press 
Single-Color 








BUILT INTO EVERY HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESS 


Register deviations that often be- 
devil offset color work have been 
guarded against scientifically on 
Hoe Super-Offset Presses with a 
tigidly mounted sheet registering and slow down mech- 
anism that functions effectively even at the higher speeds. 
Both colors ...on the two-color press... are printed 
against the same impression cylinder ...and are com- 
pleted without change of grippers. Smooth, even cylinder 
rotation ...a contribution to accurate register and an 
assurance of quality presswork ... is built into Hoe 
Presses with an improved coupling to the press, gear 
reduction drive, helical cylinder gears, preloaded ball 
bearings, and solid uncored and uncapped side frames. 


Kk. 


i ta le 


register 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orn * ‘asi 


Complete and accurate con- 
trol of ink and water dis- 
pon walet tribution within very fine 
limits ...as it has been 
i a into Hoe Super-Offset 
resses ... is a valuable aid 
in the production of fine quality presswork. Then to be 
able to exercise this control while the press is running 
eliminates unproductive shut-offs . . . and, instead, keeps 
the pressroom producing continuously. 
. 
All we ask is a chance to demonstrate for you the ben- 
efits you will gain from these and other features of Hoe’s 
superior press enginering. Write us.. 


General Offices . 
g10 Last 135th Street 


(at East River) 


New York City ° 


& 7 =o 


CHICAGO 





Advertising Kates 


TO BE INCREASED + 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1936 fa 


@ The wide acceptance of The Photo-Lithographer as the 


recognized business promotional medium of the lithogra- ( 
phic industry has been manifested in ever increasing cir- Mm 
culation and larger issues as typified in the 148 page 

May Reference Number. \ 





@ To keep in step with this healthy condition, we are 
compelled to increase our advertising space rates as of 
September Ist, 1936, commencing with Equipment Review 


Number to be issued in conjunction with our September 


issue. 


@ However, we will accept advertising at the rates now 


in effect if contracts are in our hands before September 


Ist, 1936. 
Constructive Advertising + The Photo-Lithographer = Increased Sales 


Address Your Inquiries to Publisher 


The Photo-Lithographer 


1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. a 
Telephone: Circle 7-4948 








NO PIT STOPS 


MAXWELL BOND 


AND 


™ MAXWELL OFFSET 





pr STOPS to a printer are like pit stops to a race 
driver . . . they cut down your average and keep 
you “out of the money’. Maxwell Offset and Maxwell 
Bond ... the Maxwell Twins . . . will give you greater 
production than any other papers. They lie flat, do not 
curl or wrinkle and work perfectly on every type of 
automatic feeder. Maxwell Offset and Maxwell Bond 


cut down production costs. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


M Bond 


WATERMARKED 


Ll ffs 
MAXWELL 1S MADE WELL 




























A VOLUME AND PROFIT PRESS 





is 

Use of the Harris LSC 32x44 Single Color Offset Press 
I 
ir 
assures Photo-Lithographers of lowest costs, maximum L 
li 
press room production and highest quality — profit that d 
th 
is rightfully theirs. Handles 16 up of 84x11 multiples. 
ti 
0 
E 
a 
HARRIS SEYBOLD e POTTER 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 EAST 71s: STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO : 
‘ 
Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street @ Chicago, 343 South Dear- si 


born Street @ Dayton, 813 Washington Street @ San Francisco, 420 Market Street 


Factories: Cleveland @ Dayton 





32 x 44 SINGLE COLOR 
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Lithographers’ Convention Draws Many 


Lithographers National Association Provides 
Educational -- Sales Promotion Setting 


HE Lithographers of the country gathered for their 31st 
annual convention at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, May 12-13-14, 1936. 


The Association provided a sales promotion and educa- 
tional program, with outstanding addresses by leaders in 
several fields. Several of the papers delivered at the Con- 
vention are carried in this issue of THE PHoTo-LiTHOGRA- 
PHER in full. One or two others will be carried in the July 
issue. 


Gordon C. Aymar, Art Director, Blackman Advertising, 
Inc, New York, spoke on “Responsibilities of the Advertis- 
ing Agency to Its Clients in the Planning and Purchase of 
Lithography.” Thomas H. Beck, President, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, drew from his wide experience in his paper 
“Profitable Selling”. W.H. Neill, Vice President, Wacho- 
via Bank Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
the Vice-President in charge of public relations of the 
largest bank between Washington and Atlanta, pointed out 
the value of better stationery for building good-will. His 
talk showed out how lithographers and bankers could co- 
operate for the advantage of both. D. E. A. Charlton, 
Editor, “Modern Packaging’’, discussed the packaging field 
as a market for lithographers. His paper gives evidence of 
much study, and is worthy of careful reading. 

In an address on “Hit or Miss Selling”, Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor of “Sales Management”, discussed the re- 
sponsibility for pyramiding sales cost, the place of sales analy- 
sis in lithography, and breaking down a market to find sales 
possibilities. "This important address is also carried in other 
columns of this publication. 


' LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


Alfred E. Rode, President of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, reported on the educational activities of the 
Foundation. He said: 


“When these classes started in New York some years ago, 
the attendance was, well, nothing to brag about, but as busi- 
ness has gotten just a little better, it is surprising how the 
interest has greatly enlarged. They are most enthusiastic, to 
such an extent that these past two years it has been quite im- 
possible for us even to accommodate all of the applicants. Our 
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record this year, as our report to subscribers which is in the 
mail will show, is an attendance of 267 in New York alone, 
and that covers a wide range of subjects. We have a camera 
course, one in chemistry of photo-lithographic processes, one in 
color mixing, one in color correcting, and one in estimating. 
The management course has been particularly popular for 
ten years and is always full. There are courses in presswork, 
plate making, lithography and stripping. 


“With reference to the research laboratory, really, gentle- 
men, if I were to stop and just tell you it is working perfectly, 
I would be telling you the whole story. It is the only thing 
of its kind in the world with a corps of men who have been 
with us since we started, who are thoroughly enthused about 
their work. They are so enthusiastic that upon their own 
hook the staff at our laboratory this past winter established an 
evening course at the University of Cincinnati and they have 
thirty-nine boys being developed to go into your shops when 
you are ready to take them as executives. So I cannot speak 
too highly of our research staff—Dr. Dorsey, Mr. George, 
Percey Reed and the others. 


“At a research meeting held recently in New York City 
we instigated a plan whereby we sent Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Dorsey on a trip to Agfa, Eastman, General Electric and 
M. I. T. in Boston. They stopped off to have a chat with me 
in New York on the way back and their eyes fairly bulged 
with what they had seen. The enthusiasm was fairly oozing 
out of them. 


“Eight years ago, after much effort, we induced the Bu- 
reau of Standards to cooperate with us on the manufacture of 
paper with the minimum amount of stretch. With the papers 
being sent you you will also receive the latest bulletin on the 
results of the past year’s work. I direct your attention to it. 
You will find much valuable information in it. 


“About four months ago we got together a list of 1,050 
new installations. We have directed a mail campaign to 
these people asking their support and their assistance. We 
have had many new subscriptions. We need many more. 
The correspondence keeps us all busy answering questions 
and endeavoring to comply with the vast number of, some 
of them foolish and some of them intricate and technical, 
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requests. How anyone in the lithographic business can to- 
day afford not to be with us I do not understand, and every 
single one of these people who are serious minded and inter- 
ested in developing their business have taken hold and are 
coming through and putting their shoulders to the wheel and 
to the best of their ability joining us and making as large a 
subscription as they feel they can.” 


Window Display Research 


Dr. Miller McClintock, Director Advertising Research, 
New York, reported on the progress of the Window Display 
Survey. 


This research is being conducted for the purpose of en- 
abling the buyer and the seller of window display services 
and materials to make those purchases and to undertake their 
use under more economical and profitable conditions. 


“It is perhaps a little significant,” Dr. McClintock said, 
“that this research, in so far as it has been applied to spe- 
cific advertising problems, has been very closely related to 
the lithographic industry of the country and I hope that you 
gentlemen may see as a result of the activities of the Traffic 
Audit Bureau, in combination with the activities of all of 
the other organizations that are working for the intelligent 
use of that medium, an increased output for your commodity, 
an increased output not only in press runs, as it were, but 
likewise in a demand for increasing quality of paper and 
increasing quality of art and increasing quality of the litho- 
graphic process. I know that some of you have already felt 
that result. 


“Window display is a very definite traffic and trade mech- 
anism. It is an advertising medium which carries the mes- 
sage of trade to moving buying power. That moving buy- 
ing power in the case of this particular type of display is 
primarily that flow of buying power involved in the imme- 
diately adjacent or near sidewalk traffic. We found that 
this volume of circulation is a tremendous one for window 
display advertising. We have found that the impression 
opportunities, if you please, available out of that exposed 
flow of circulation is a very high impression opportunity. 


“The interesting thing about window display is this: The 
space costs nothing to the retailer who uses it, yet if he were 
to go and buy that space from someone else he would have 
to pay a very high price for it. In the first place, you may 
say his white space, his actual mechanical medium, is avail- 
able to him without cost other than that which is inevitably 
involved in the entire cost of his establishment. In the sec- 
ond place, he need pay absolutely nothing for circulation 
because the circulation is there as a result of the inevitable 
activities of the buying power in this particular market. It 
comes to him automatically and it comes to him naturally, 
and that very fact of naturalness has in it a quality which 
is in many ways superior to any circulation which has to be 
created artificially. 


“‘We have also found that window display, while spot ad- 
vertising, a point of purchase piece of advertising, is too fre- 
quently thought of and evaluated strictly in relation to the 
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outlet in which it is placed, and that I think is the genera] 
basis upon which window display is sold and has been sold 
in the past—a kind of dealer aid, if you please, a kind of 
means of drawing people into that particular establishment, 


“Don’t think from what I am saying that I am disparaging 
that quality of window displays, because it is certainly one 
of the greatest values which it has, but there is another value 
which it likewise has which is too frequently lost sight of 
and which I think would be viewed correctly only by con. 
sidering that display in relation to the character, volume and 
quality of the circulation which passes by. Window display 
is a mechanism which has a capacity entirely apart from its 
point of purchase quality to serve as a market coverage me- 
dium. Let me make that perfectly clear by saying that | 
believe it would be possible to do a very good job marketing 
a commodity through window display if the window displays 
were placed only in the windows of vacant stores—in other 
words, without any direct or immediate relation to a par- 
ticular outlet where the commodity could be purchased, as- 
suming, of course, that it were reasonably related to other 
available outlets where the commodity could be obtained. So 
that is one of the values which is being developed factual; 
and very definitely in the studies which are being conducted.” 


Dr. McClintock stated that the first test applications in 
the research had been made in Allentown, Pennsylvania. He 
presented many charts to picture the very excellent work 
done. He went on to say: 


“It is our plan to produce as a result of this study a pub- 
lication in one form or another, and we believe in our com- 
mittee that we ought not to lose this opportunity to present 
as complete a picture of the window display situation as pos- 
sible, so it is our intention—and we are starting now upon 
questionnaires to the national advertisers and will shortly 
be asking your patience in collecting information regarding 
your practice—to set forth in the first part of this publica- 
tion as complete an analysis of the whole window display 
mechanism as has been used in the past and as now used and 
as may be used in the future, as possible; in other words, 
something that may make it possible for the buyer of adver- 
tising service to get a complete and intelligent picture of what 
this medium does for other people and what its capacity is 
to do things for him. 


“One thing is certain to appear from this entire study and 
that is this: that whatever we do display is going to show 
a quantity and quality of circulation, a visibility value and 
a total available circulation which is certainly going to be far 
beyond the expectations of the average advertiser at the pres- 
ent time. Now that ought certainly to increase interest in 
window display. If there can be developed concurrently as 
a result of the joint activity the solution of some of the 
troublesome problems that have perhaps served as handicaps 
in the past, so much to the good. 


“It has been a great pleasure, gentlemen, to be able to 
serve the Advertising Research Foundation along with my 
associates in this study. We are going to push it as rapidly 
as possible,” 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS AND IDEAS 


I. \V. Digges, an attorney, presented the following paper 
on “Are Ideas Property? How Can They Be Protected ?” 


I am happy to be here, gentlemen, to meet with the men 
whose technical knowledge has blessed this country with such 
beautiful posters, as for example, “Now I Have a School- 
girl Complexion All Over,” or that rather exquisite piece 
of photography and good taste, “Blow Some My Way,” 
from Chesterfield cigarettes. 


In making myself better acquainted with your problems, 
I have been happy to learn that you have no unfair competi- 
tion among yourselves, that there is no unfair competition, 
for example, as between Lithographer A and Lithographer 
B, that most of the skullduggery from which you suffer the 
greatest embarrassment is that called plagiarism or design 
piracy and idea piracy, and you want protection for those 
designs, you want protection for those ideas. 


The law, as I think it now exists, might be stated some- 
what in this fashion: Where a person has conceived an orig- 
inal idea, has reduced that idea to some form of expression 
and has submitted the completed work to the inspection of 
another without having dedicated that idea to the public, 
he may maintain an action against the person who uses the 
completed work, either in identical form or in substance, un- 
less of course permission so to use has been granted. Such 
an action may be maintained under the common law theory 
of a property right in artistic or literary property. 


Of course, entirely apart and separate from the remedy 
based upon a common law property right, the plaintiff may 
find his remedy in an action upon a contract, provided he can 
prove all of the elements necessary to maintain an action 
in contract. Any defect which would be fatal in the ordi- 
nary suit on contract would necessarily be fatal in this type 
of action. 


Those appear to be the fundamental elements of the law 
as it presently exists. Considerable clarification is necessary 
in the application of these elements to the field of advertising, 
to your profession, where ephemeral concepts are the very 
essence of your business. This classification must come about 
from a better understanding by the courts of the advertising 
processes and a more sympathetic consideration of your 
problems, 


As to the mechanics of protection, there are three methods 
by which you may move in the protection of ideas, two of 
them being well known to you: (1) the design patent; (2) 
copyright; and (3) contract, either expressed or implied. 


Design patents, as you know, are issued for novel and orna- 
mental designs and are particularly adapted to use in con- 
nection with decorated papers, packages, furniture, glass- 
ware, silverware and fabrics. The test of infringement of 
patented design is whether one who has seen the design 
and desires to buy it would be misled into purchasing that 
which he believed to be the work of another. As the test 
Was once put by the court: 
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“What is the true test of identity of design? Plainly, it 
must be sameness of appearance; and mere difference of lines 
in the drawing or sketch, a greater or smaller number of 
lines or slight variances in configuration, if insufficient to 
change the effect upon the eye, will not destroy the sub- 
stantial identity.” 


The third method of design protection is by contract, 
either expressed or implied. That is to say, you may arrange 
the terms of your submission in advance of the submission, or 
it is possible that your designs may be submitted under con- 
ditions of trade usage which are well known to both parties, 
from which trade usage the court will imply a contract. It 
of course is always well in submitting any design, any artistic 
concept, any literary concept, to make certain that it is being 
submitted under conditions which would not imply a public 
dedication of your mental concepts. 


I wonder if it has occurred to you that the problem which 
faces you, namely, to protect your mental creations from un- 
fair appropriation, is in fact the same problem that faces the 
honest buyer of your products, for it is he, the honest manu- 
facturer, the honest merchant, who necessarily shares with 
you the overhead burden of the pirated design. I think that 
is quite apparent, I think it must be quite apparent to all 
of us, and I think I don’t have to press that point. But it is 
true that just as you wish to be protected against the mis- 
appropriation of your mental concepts by a dishonest buyer 
or an unfair competitor, so the buyer wishes to be protected 
against the unscrupulous seller who might accuse him of 
having pirated the very design which the seller himself had 
pirated from someone else. So I can’t insist too strongly 
that the problem is the same of buyer and seller, for so long 
as you remain in business and make a profit, then the over- 
head burden of the pirated design is necessarily shared by the 
buyer and seller alike. 


Johnsgri Rogers, Sales Manager, “Drug Trade News,” 
delivered an address on “Lithography the Trade and the 
Trade Paper.” In a very complete paper, he discussed the 
ever-increasing importance of lithography to manufacturers. 
wholesalers and retailers in accelerating the movement of 
merchandise, and in speeding up the work of the consumer 
advertising it. We plan to publish this paper in full in the 
July issue of THE PHotro-LirHocRAPHER. 


Those attending the Convention found one of the finest 
golf courses in the country available for sharp-shooting. 








Plan to Attend The 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC CONVENTION 
to be Held at The 
HOTEL TRAYMORE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
SEPTEMBER, 18 - 19 - 20. 
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DE VINNE SMOOTH 


There is a marked gain in the brilliance of the pictures when DeVinne Smoot 





is selected for any offset job. Here is a new paper that costs about the same 
as any fine offset sheet and yet delivers much better results. If you wan! 
to get the greatest value out of your customers’ photographs of merchandise 


machines, natural scenery or product illustrations, use DeVinne Smooth. 
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Profitable Selling“ 


By THOMAS H. BECK, President 
Crowell Publishing Co. 


MANY of my readers probably know more about this 
subject of profitable selling than I do, but they may 


sot know the same things, and that is my excuse for trying 
to carry coals to Newcastle. 

I started my business life as a canvasser. I was with the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company for a number of years. I was 
one of the twenty mules. The more elderly of you prob- 
ably remember me because I was the last one on the left, 
and that is quite a task because you have to keep ahead of 
the wheel. 

In my canvassing experience from door to door, and later 
when I was promoted to go from store to store, I learned 
many things, many that have been useful to me in after life, 
and perhaps if I tell you some of them you may get some- 
thing out of it. 

I remember when I first learned that de Balzac was right, 
that ideas and hard work were the keys to all success. I 
was in Reading, Pennsylvania, stopping at a hotel that was 
then in existence called the Eagle, one of those American 
plan hotels that cost about $1.50 a day. I arrived there in 
the evening and after supper I was sitting in the lobby talk- 
ing with a fellow salesman, making lobby sales. Those are 
the largest that you ever make. They are usually not re- 
ported. No shipments are made on them. But this fellow 
and I got pretty well acquainted and he said, “Let’s have 
breakfast together in the morning,” and I said, “All right, 
what time do you have breakfast?” He said, “Six o’clock.” 


Well, I had been in the habit of getting up at eight, up 
to that time, but I felt pretty strong that evening and I 
said, “All right, I will get up and meet you at breakfast 
at six o'clock in the morning,” and I did. 


We sat down to a good old-fashioned American plan break- 
fat—some fruit and some oatmeal that came out of a bar- 
tel and was cooked and served in a big steaming bowl, and 
then we had a bit of steak and some French fried potatoes, 
a couple of fried eggs with bacon, a stack of wheats and a 
couple of gallons of coffee. We bogged ourselves down 
for the day and then we started out on the trail and worked 
all day. We took a stand-up lunch instead of going back 
to the hotel for dinner, which was served in the middle of 
the day, and then went back to the hotel for supper which 
was served in the evening. 


He said, “You know, you can work the drug trade at 
night,” I said, “Yes, that’s so”; so I went out after supper 
and worked until after half past nine, then came in at ten 
O'clock and made up my report. I had made twenty-two 
retail sales, the largest I ever made in my life. I got to 
thinking it over and I thought I was doing pretty -well, 
and then I realized I had made the same sort of sales talk I 
had always made; the only difference was that I had worked 


longer, and had spent more time in front of the customer. 
? *An ddress delivered at the Lithographers National Associa- 
ton Co. vention. 
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THOMAS H. BECK. Pres. Crowell Publishing Co. 


It brought me to the realization that you needed foot work 
as well as head work in selling. Moreover, it gave me a key 
and solution to a thing that had worried me for years. I 
was born with a weak profile. I never look at it except when 
I shave, but I knew a man with a weak chin couldn’t be 
successful—at least that is what they said—and so I sub- 
stituted hard work for a lack of chin. It got me some- 
where. I ate regularly, at least. 


And so I was brought to the belief that Madame Matrori 
was right, that the average person had little information, no 
imagination, that demonstration was much more effective 
than conversation. You know, I was with one of the loco- 
mobile companies in the days when they were horseless car- 
riages, in the very early days (that is only thirty-six years 
ago), and I sold locomobiles on the basis of a dissembled car- 
riage, because I had found that if I showed them a four- 
inch roller bearing in the rear axle it was much more in- 
triguing than to talk about it, or a 1% inch iron gear that 
wouldn’t strip in the transmission. Moreover, I found if I 
let them sit in the seat that had 10 inch upholstery they re- 
membered it much longer than if I talked about it. Some- 
how or other the sense of touch, the sense of smell and the 
sense of taste were much greater than their thought speed, 
so from then on I always tried to demonstrate and show 
everything. 

Another thing I learned was that character reading and 
pre-judging of prospects is a lot of bunk. I remember when 
I was selling these same horseless carriages that one after- 
noon about five o’clock when we wanted to close the reposi- 
tory and I wanted to go courting, a man came up the steps, 
and he was dressed in a cut-away coat, silk hat, patent 
leather shoes and striped trousers, and he jingled the coins 
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in his pocket as he walked into the store. He talked with a 
sort of English-Harvard accent that I didn’t “fawncy”, but 
he came in and looked around at one horseless carriage after 
another and I told him about each one in turn and then he 
said to me: “I don’t know whether to take that one or that 
one or that-one, or to buy all three.” 

Well, then I knew he came from Macy’s ribbon counter, 
that he was a floorwalker. I was quite sure of it. We had 
a lot of that sort of person making inquiries in those days, 
and having read my primer on salesmanship I realized the 
thing to do was to center the prospect’s attention on one. 
So I centered on one which was $1600 and he finally said 
to me, “How much does that cost?” 

I said, “$1600. And of course you will have to put up 
a cash deposit in order to hold it for you.” 

He said, “Yes. How much deposit would you wan 

And I said, “Oh, $400 will be all right.” 

He said, “Have you a blank check?” and I said. “Yes, 
what bank?” 

“Bank of Manhattan Company.” 

We had them on every bank in New York, and plenty of 
them. 

He said, “If you don’t mind, will you make out the 
check ?” 

I said, “Certainly” and sat down to make out the check. 

He said, “How much did you say the total cost was?” 

I said, “$1600.” 

He said, “You might as well make this out for the entire 
amount,” so I did and he sat down and I handed him the 
pen and he printed that famous signature, “H. P. Whitney.” 
I spent six months trying to find him after that and sell him 
the other two. 


Never Prejudge Prospects 


t?” 


So I never prejudge prospects. I assume they are all good. 
When I was canvassing I always assumed the woman who 
came to the door was the lady of the house. If it was the 
maid she was complimented and if it was the lady of the 
house and I assumed she was the maid, she was insulted, 
so I found myself assuming the better view of folks. 

I found too in my experiences both as a canvasser and as 
a salesman that it paid to anticipate objections. I remember 
one time we had crews of men selling magazines over in the 
Park Slope district of Brooklyn which was then (I don’t 
know about now) a good territory, and they weren’t doing 
very well. I got them together and asked what was the 
matter and they said everybody was taking ten or twelve 
magazines, or a great many magazines, they had more than 
they could read, they didn’t want to buy any more. 

I instructed them to start early in the canvass with the 
statement, “Of course, you no doubt take ten or twelve 
magazines.” The customer would then say she only took 
three or four, or if she didn’t say anything, she at least knew 
the sales proposition was predicated on the promise that she 
already took a number of magazines, and sales increased 
markedly. 
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Results Count 





I remember, too, selling on a bet for Mr. Hooper who 
published an Encyclopedia Britannica. I was trying to s¢l| 
space in a newspaper supplement called “Every Week.” | 
was working for Joe Knapp. Some of you know him—, 
great fellow. I went to see Hooper whom I knew very well 
and he said, “Hell, the only thing that counts is orders,” 


I said, “That is right.” 










































He said, “If you will guarantee me enough orders I wil] f 2 
buy space.” h 
I said, “We can’t do that because we advertise Standarj & | 
Oil’s Nujol. If I took Encyclopedia orders for you, I would 
have to take Nujol for them and we are not that tight. We : 
can’t take it in carload lots.” h 
v 
Anyway, he gave me an outfit and told me to go out and 
sell them myself, and I asked him how many sales I would 
have to make for three pages. He said if I got twenty-one J , 
orders it would be all right. s 
So I went out to sell this thing for him, took a salesman’s 1 
outfit and canvassed among my friends and strangers (you 
know you always do better with strangers, by the way) — | 
and when I got to the point where I was ready to show 
this handy volume size of Encyclopedia, the customer would § |c 
take a look at it and say, “I can’t read that, the type is too § hi 
small.” I was selling it on the basis of its being inspira- 
tional reading, not a book of reference, that it would be of § \ 
more value to an average business man that Robert Cham- § of 
bers’ stuff which was very popular then. a 
Sale after sale was killed and I realized that first night— th 
I hadn’t made any -sales—that I would have to overcome 
that or I wouldn’t make any sales at all. The next day | ‘ 
went out and I got into Mr. Fox’s office. 1 said, ‘Mr. Fox, " 
is there anything the matter with your eyesight?” a 
He said, “Why, no. I have a slight astigmatism but the ¥ yw; 
glasses correct it.” 
I said, ““That’s swell! Then you can read this small type “ 
and save $100.” on 
I made seventeen sales and ran out of order blanks and § Ti 
went back and Hooper said, “How do you do it?” er 
I said, “It’s a good book, isn’t it?” . 
TC 
“Of course, but what is your canvass?” it. 
I said, “Give me some more order blanks.” on 
Anyway, I got twenty-three orders and got my three pages. “C 
I told him two didn’t count because one was Joe Knapp 
and the other was I. . 
no} 
Another thing, I think salesmen do best when they are , 
forearmed. I was down in San Antonio, Texas, one time 
when I was with the Armour Company, calling on the - 
laundry trade and the grocery trade, but the first thing ! 4 
had to do was to call on the beef salesmen and make them . 


believe it was easy to sell soap. They got paid for selling 
beef. When I got through talking with the salesm:n, the 
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manager said, “That is all very well, you can sell the fel- 
lows who work for Armour and Company but I would like 
to see you go out and sell the trade.” 

I said, “That’s all right, let’s go to lunch and then I will 
go out and call on the trade afterwards.” 

He said, “Mr. Miller, the city salesman will take you out 
and I want you to see So-and-So and So-and-So, and also 
Mr. Jones of Such-and-Such laundry.” 

I said, “That is fine, we will go to see him.” | 

We went to lunch and had a nice lunch. I bought him 
a cocktail. He knew I paid for that because P. D. Armour 
had always said that business that you could get for a cock- 
tail was no good because somebody else would take it away 
for two cocktails, so if the salesmen bought any, they had 
to pay for them themselves. So we had a lunch and I bought 
him a cigar and in the course of our talk he said, “I don’t 
want you to see Jones of Such-and-Such laundry.” 

I said, “Why not?” 

“Well, he tears up salesmen’s cards and throws them out 
of the office and all that sort of thing. He is the meanest 
what-not in the whole State of Texas’—and you know, 
Texas is a pretty big state. 

I said, “That is all right, I will go to see him anyway.” 
I wasn’t a bit brave about it but I agreed to go. 


He said, “I don’t want you to go. You are a nice fel- 
low and he is awfully mean and I don’t want you to see 
him.” 

But I insisted upon going to see him. I went out with 
Miller, the salesman, and I said, “When we go into Jones’ 
office, I will go first.” He told me the layout. There was 
a reception room there and on the right a glass door, and 
then a glass partition and a sort of cashier’s cut out hole 
in it and Jones came to the hole and that was the end of 
everything, and if you didn’t get out quickly he came through 
the door and threw you out. I said to Miller, “You come 
in behind me and don’t open your trap except to say ‘Yes’ 
when I ask a question. The answer to all my questions 
will be ‘Yes,’ ” 


I went in and went up to this little window and said, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Jones, my name is Beck, and I have 
come from Chicago. I am traveling through the State of 
Texas calling on the laundry trade, I now know what south- 
etn hospitality is, I hope some day to mnove to Texas be- 
cause I never had such a wonderful reception as I am getting 
from every launderer in the State of Tex:as—it is a wonder, 
it is a pleasure to do business with you and to be a salesman 
on the road and earn your living that way.” 


Before he could think of anything else to say he said, 
“Come in.” 

Of course, Texas was too big for him ito be the one what- 
not in the whole state. 
















































Now, it occurs to me as I go through life that the whole 
warp and woof of selling is penetrated by7 speculative effort, 
by trial and error, by guess and hope, by a belief that, well, 
God will take care of His friends, you know, and that is 
‘specially true, I think, in advertising arid I know it was 
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true in lithography when I was in that line of business. It 
seems to me that with all the careful thought and study that 
is put into manufacture, it is time for more to be put in on 
sales plans, sales strategy, sales methods, and sales endeavors. 
technical advances, and I can’t see that in your business you 
have made such great sales or sales management advances. 
The procedure reminds me of pushing men off docks to see 
if they can swim. Now if you push enough off and you will 
find some good swimmers, but if you let them go off and 
give them water wings and grease their bodies and tell them 
the direction and aid and abet their efforts and perhaps get 
somebody to show them the Australian crawl, they will make 
better time and they more surely will get to the other side, 
and certainly it will do much to reduce sales costs. 


In our business we use budgets and quotas. In many 
businesses, and particularly in ours, there was a strong re- 
action against quotas. ‘You couldn’t quote the amount of 
advertising you were going to get out of a territory.” Well, 
you can, and another thing is, if you sell quotas on this basis 
I think you can get them over with any sales staff. A quota 
as a mark to shoot at isn’t worth a continental. Anybody 
can put up a target and try to hit it or miss it but a quota 
as a division of the responsibility that you have for the suc- 
cess of your firm is a very important thing and most men 
would like to have it. I used to say to a salesman, “You 
want this company to succeed.” 


“Most assuredly.” 
“You are as ambitious and enthusiastic as I arn.” 


“Yes,” he hopes he is. 


“All right, don’t you want to know what your share is 
this year in making this company successful ?” 


We have a budget and a quota overall which represents 
an ideal ramp. You know a ramp is an incline that takes 
you from where you are to where you want to be in the 
shortest time with the least effort. Now any salesman that 
is worthy of the name would like to know his share in taking 
us from where we are to where we want to be, and that be- 
comes his quota. 


In a business as large as yours or mine, and with as many 
advertisers to deal with, it is a simple matter to make at least 
a minimum quota upon which the firm can build its ex- 
pense and eventually get its profit. I find that they are 
absolutely essential. We are following that. Salesmen’s 
territories and prospects should be reviewed by somebody 
competent to do that, and should be listed, as Maurice 
Saunders suggests and as he practiced when he was one of 
the most able salesmen in the business, in classifications like 
A, B, C and D, so that the concentration of most of the time 
and attention is on A. When that is amply taken care of, 
then the man works down to B and gives it less but good 
attention, and to C, and perhaps: D is this highly competi- 
tive stuff that ought not to be handled by salesmen, if you 
will forgive my saying so, but by lithographic technicians. 
If all the specifications are made and the sketches are drawn 
and you are invited to make connpetitive bids, the kind of 
man to tend to that kind of client, in my humble opinion, 
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is a lithographic technician who knows processes, paper, ink, 
in infinite detail, and can go there and talk on a purely tech- 
nical basis, because the so-called salesmanship that involves 
creative ideas is not needed and is of no advantage in that 
particular case unless you are going to undertake to over- 
throw the whole thing and sell something new and different, 
which, by the way, on some occasions may be the thing to do. 


As a business man I find budgets, quotas, analysis of ter- 
ritories and of customers, a very advantageous thing because 
it avoids in your sales line what I call hills of whoopee and 
valleys of despair. It is a tough job for a business man to 
try to pay an established amount of dividend per share on 
his business if his sales line is going up and down all the 
time. 


You have heard some talk about the relations with the 
advertising agencies and with clients. I would like to make 
this suggestion, that the lithographers in their sales depart- 
ments in dealing with clients or advertising agencies first 
consider a plan to achieve a desired result and work on that, 
before they ever get into sketches or the things to be used 
they first consider the result that the buyer desires. 


Let me tell you a story of a large hat company which way 
back in 1925 I did some work with and for in magazine ad- 
vertising. ‘Then as now I looked over practically all the 
sales reports that came in from salesmen and I got a report 
of a call on this manufacturer that he wouldn’t consider 
using Collier’s because it was a mass medium and his was 
a class product. It sold for $6 and at that time Henry Ford 
was turning out Model T’s at $495 apiece and this fellow 
was turning out hats but his was a class product. Well, 
that was ridiculous, of course. It was a quality product. 
People were paying ten or twelve dollars for shoes and silk 
shirts were in vogue at $10 apiece and there was a $6 hat 
and he couldn’t use a mass medium. 


He had a relatively small business because he was think- 
ing along those lines. Then a report came in from the 
agency that if we didn’t leave this client alone they would 
cancel any other business of their clients in Collier’s. I 
looked them up and their volume at that time amounted to 
three-quarters of a page an issue and I said, “O. K.; let them 
cancel. We will go after this other thing.” 


So we went to see the president of that concern and we 
talked to him about his problems, not a word about adver- 
tising in our publications or any others, and we went to the 
factory and examined his processes there. The superintend- 
ent told me they had so many different orders that they 
couldn’t keep up with them and their production was enor- 
mously reduced by making up special orders. We found out 
afterwards that about 80 per cent of the trade was on three 
different kinds of hats, that all this other clutter was on the 
other 20 per cent. 
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He needed concentration in his factory and in his sales, 
We found out that he had large territories in the L nited 
States that weren’t covered at all, particularly Philadelphi 
and immediate vicinity, which if translated into magazine 
advertising amounted to $600 an issue to be thrown out the 
window because there was no place the customer could buy 
in that territory. 

Out of that we built a plan for coverage with a sales 
force, a reduced line, a single hat for advertisement, and 
then a cooperative effort on his part in window displays 
with the dealers that had it and the appointment of more 
dealers’ portfolios for his salesmen, and the net result was 
that a single 4-color page appearing in December, of a hat 
especially named for that advertisement, resulted in the sale 
of 28,000 hats that couldn’t have been sold any other way 
because it was that named hat. 

That was successful enough that we carried his business 
for four years, and it was a great deal of pleasure to give 
that business to the agency that threatened us with cancel- 
lation of three-quarters of a page an issue. 

There was nothing really unusual about it but we took 
it from his standpoint. We got over the fence on his side 
and said, ““Now what can we do?” And that business is 
a great business even today, but they get rather excited after 
paying the back dividends on the preferred and good dividends 
on the common stock and they went into chain stores, and 
then the big wind came and now they are building up again, 
but that had nothing to do with advertising. 

It seems to me that what is needed more now than ever 
before is energy—tireless energy, everlastingly at it, as N. W. 
Ayer says, and a continuous drive and push. 

How well that pays is illustrated by a man I took out of 
a cashier’s cage; he was a clerk in a large midwestern town. 
He knew nothing about selling. I didn’t push him off the 
dock. I sent him to New York with $400 of the com- 
pany’s money and said, “Learn the facts of life. If you get 
arrested, telegraph us; we will get you out. Learn all you 
can about everything, see all you can until you have spent 
the $400.” He had a return ticket so he would be sure to 
get back. 

We sent him out with salesmen, poor and good ones, we 
sent him out alone, and we made him take our new sales- 
men. In six months he came back, I made him my assist- 
ant, and he is now president of one of the great corporations 
of America. 

I think human beings are just clay to be moulded by our 
more experienced people, and if you look upon salesmen 
that way, encourage them, enthuse them, help them, work 
with them, you will get results. Recently I traveled to the 
Pacific Coast—just last year. I made 7,000 miles in eight 
days, called on 120 people with our salesmen. I go here, 
there and other places with the salesmen. I am president 
of the company—not a swivel chair president. I still be — 
lieve the only thing that counts is orders. 
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THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


Relationship Between Advertising 
Agency and The Lithographer 


By GORDON C. AYMER, 
Art Director, Blackman Advertising, Inc. 


A Seasoned Agency Man Discusses the Re- 
sponsibilities of the Advertising Agency to 
its Clients in the Purchase of Lithography 


HE subject of this paper certainly seems very formidable. 

Another way of putting it is, ““How Agencies Operate 
in the Planning and Purchase of Lithography”. As the chair- 
man said, when I got out of the service my first job was with 
an art service which worked principally for a lithographer. 
I was head of the studio there and in that capacity I had the 
chance to see where the jobs were going, who our clients 
were. We did such work as car cards for Sloan’s Liniment, 
and Agfa Ansco posters, booklets for Br’er Babbit Molasses 
—all jobs of that kind, and my recollection is that in almost 
every case the work was done directly for the advertiser. 
I think there were one or two small agencies that we worked 
for but it was mainly done direct. I used to think there were 
plenty of problems then; I suppose with the entrance of the 
agency that you are having more and more problems. 


Now there doesn’t seem to be complete agreement as to 
whether the agency has entered more and more into this 
field. It apparently goes in waves. It is adjusted by the one 
particular lithographer and his equipment dealing with a par- 
ticular agency and there are good agencies and bad agencies. 
You probably know good and bad lithographers, and there 
are certainly good and bad clients. I may refer to adver- 
tisers as clients just as a matter of habit. When I say clients 
I mean the advertisers. 


After that experience with the art service, I went to J. 
Walter Thompson and I found that the system was some- 
what different. There one of the first jobs that I had to de 
was lay out window trims for Ponds’ Creams. I was sur- 
prised that that wasn’t taken care of by the lithographer, but 
apparently it was the policy of the agency to tie up their ad- 
vertising more closely with their merchandise displays. I 
think the feeling was that the lithographer was thinking along 
his own lines. The agency which, at that time was also get- 
ting closer and closer to the advertiser’s business, was thinking 
along perhaps somewhat different lines in the way of paint- 
ings and lettering, even. 


I believe it was customary for us to charge 15 per cent 
commission for the purchase of art work and I think that the 
client bought the lithography direct. 


I have talked to several of the agencies in connection with 
this talk this morning and I find that there are as many ways 
of their doing business as there are clients and services. 
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Food For Thought 
NTERESTED lithographers will find in the pages 


of this issue a new point of view which is vital in 
the establishment of a better relationship between buyer 
and seller. The viewpoint to which we refer is the 
“buyer’s angle” in lithographic transactions. 


Too often in the past has the lithographer been so 
vitally interested in the technical side of his job that he 
has been prone to overlook the interests of his customers 
and prospective customers. It has been retreshing to 
note the emphasis placed on this neglected phase of the 
lithographic business at the annual convention whose 
proceedings are reported in these pages. 


THe PuHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER urges its readers to 
study the viewpoints expressed by buyers. Every litho- 
graphic salesman should acquaint himself with his pros- 
pects’ thinking and reasoning. Better selling will be 
the inevitable result of such an understanding. 


In our July issue additional space will be devoted to 
reports of addresses which had to be omitted from this 
issue because of space limitations. 











Let’s examine for a moment why the agency has entered the 
field. What is the reason for their coming in on what was 
formerly the lithographer’s province? An agency, say, has a 
mixed group of clients. They have some very powerful ones 
who are glad to pay for service. The powerful ones are ask- 
ing for everything they can get and they are haggling about 
paying for it. In that case, the agency has been forced into 
preparing creative work, at the request of the client, and in 
some cases buying art work, and in other cases shopping 
among lithographers when giving out the job. And they may 
not even be able to charge for that. In other cases, with 
agencies of the smaller class who have not the facilities for 
bargaining or haven’t the equipment to handle the work di- 
rect, they are only too glad to pay 15 per cent to the agency 
to take care of that work. 


(Continued on page 28) 








Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, for Woodbury’s Facial Cream. Courtesy, Lennen & Mitchell. 


To get extra life and sparkle, use coated papers of blue dia- 
mond whiteness... Cantine’s Lithogloss, specially surfaced for 
varnish; Zena Coated One Side with excellent finish at med- 
ium cost; Catskill Coated One Side for quality at lowest cost. 


Write for specimens, or ask your distributor for a copy of “The Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers and 


Advertising Information’ — showing coated papers for all requirements. THE MARTIN CANTINE CO., 
Saugerties, N. Y. Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. New York Sales Office, 41 Park Row. 


THE CANTINE AWARDS: High honors 
are given to those who show greatest skill in produc- 
ing effective printed matter. Send specimens of all sobs 
you produce on Cantine Papers—to The Martin Cantine 
Co., Award Division, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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COATED PAPERS 





This Insert Produced by Photo-Lithography on CANTINE’S LITHOGLOSS— 25 x 38—80 Ib. 





COATED PAPERS 


For Lithography and Photo Offset 


LITHOGLOSS C. 1 S. Can be varnished with no perceptible change of shade. 
ZENA C. 1 S. Excellent finish at medium cost. 
CATSKILL C. 1 S. Quality at lowest cost. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Albany, N. Y. . . . Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 


Allentown, Pa. . Lehigh Valley Paper House 


Baltimore, Md. . . . O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
Boston, Mass. Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Co., Inc. 

Knight, Allen and Clark, Inc. 

Bridgeport, Conn. .... Lott Merlin, Inc. 
Bronx, N. Y. . . Reinhold Card & Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Holland Paper Co. 
R. H. Thompson Co. 


Ciiicomn, TA. ww we The Blunden-Lyon Co. 
Cincinnati, O. . Merchants Paper Company 
Cleveland,O. ... Cleveland Paper Co. 
ear Durico Paper Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . John Wilding Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. ... Antietam Paper Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. . . . . Donaldson Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Whitney Anderson Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. Judd Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas L. S. Bosworth Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . Century Paper Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida, Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. .... Thornton-Dirom Co. 
Newark, N. J. . . . . The Lewmar Paper Co. 
The Paper House of New Jersey 

New Haven, Conn. .... Lott Merlin, Inc. 
Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 


New York City, N. Y., Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Majestic Paper Corp. 

Marquardt & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Milton Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 

Vernon Brothers & Co. 

Walker, Goulard-Plehn Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Willmann Paper Co., Inc. 


Wilcox, Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., General Paper & Cordage Co. 
Portland, Ore. ...... Carter, Rice & Co. 
Providence, R. I. ... R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va Richmond Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. Judd Paper Co. 
R. M. Myers & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. . . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Scranton, Pa. Megargee Brothers 
Seattle, Wash. ...... Carter, Rice & Co. 
Springfield, Mass., 
Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. .... J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. .... Standard Paper Co. 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Co. 
Washington, D.C. ..... Gauss Paper Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
Andrews Paper House 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 


New York Office: 41 PARK ROW—BArclay 7-3662 















ASK YOUR RUTHERFORD REPRESENTATI 
YOU PHOTO-LETTERED SAMPLES OF THE 









ADVERTISEMENTS... produced by p} 
ALL- OVER BACKGROUNDS. px 
ANNOUNCEMENTS... produced by p} 
AIR BRUSH TITLES... piaduced by 
ART COMPOSITION .. produced by 
BANK STATIONERY .. produced by 
BOND BODIES.. produced by photo 
BOTTLE CAPS... produced by photo- 
BORDERS .. produced by photo-letters 
BROADSIDES.. produced by photo-l 
BUSINESS CARDS... produced by p| 
CAN DESIGNS.. produced by photo- 
CALENDARS... produced by phota-lets 
CAR CARDS.. produced by photo~leth 
CARTONS... produced by phato-t tterin 
CHARTS .. produced by photo-lette ing 
CHECKS... produced by photo~lette ing 
CONDENSED LETTERING .. prod 
DECALCOMANIAS .. produced by phi 
DIPLOMAS .. produced by photo-l tter 
DIRECTION PANELS... produced 6 
ENVELOPE IMPRINTS. . produced 
EXPANDED LETTERING... product 
FORMS & FOLDERS... produced by 
GREETING CARDS.. produced by ; 
HEADLINES... produced by photo-lett4 
INVOICES ... produced by phato-l tterih 
JUMBO LETTERING... produced by 
JUSTIFIED LINES . produced by ph 
LABELS... produced by phato-t tteung 
LETTERHEADS.. produced by photo~ 
MONOGRAMS .. produced by photo- 
MOVIE TITLES... produced by photo 
MULTIPLE NEGATIVES |. produce 
NAME PLATES... produced by photo 
OBLIQUE LETTERING... produced 
PANTOGRAPH TINTS... produced 
POSTERS... produced by photo-t tteris 
REVERSED LETTERING ... produc 
ROTOGRAVURE LETTERING |. ; 
SHADED LETTERING .. produced 
SPECIAL DESIGNS... produced by 
STEEL & COPPERPLATE WORK “ 
STEP-AND- REPEAT ... produced bg 
STOCK CERTIFICATES .. produce 
STORE STREAMERS... produced 4 
TEXTILE DESIGNS .. produced by | 
TIC KETS. .. produced by phato-t ttering 
TITLE PAGES |. produced by photo- 
TRADE MARKS .. produced by phat} 
TRANSPARENCIES ... produced by 
TUBE DESIGNS... produced by phot 
WRAPPERS .. produced by photo-let 
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FOLLOWING: 


THIS ENTIRE ADVERTISEMENT PHOTO-LETTERED ON THE RUTHERFORD PHOTO-LETTER COMPOSING MACHINE 






















THE RUTHERFORD PHOTO-LETTER 


COMPOSING MACHINE is the newest 
application of photography to the Graphic Arts. 
This machine, by assembling and exposing letter- 
images on film, produces work with the precision 
and flexibility of the finest engraving, hand lettering 
or hand typesetting. ¢ A glance down the column 
at the left shows you what the machine can do. 
Check the list and return it to us. A Rutherford 
representative is ready to explain the many ways 
in which you can use this profitable new process. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION: GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - CINCINNATI 
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LITHO CLUB OUTING 


On May 2ist the Litho Club of New York held their 
annual Shore Dinner at Bracker’s City Island Casino. The 
members and their friends, numbering about 125, gathered 
at the entrance to their club rooms at 2 Park Avenue, leav- 
ing later in a large bus for City Island. 

The party occupied a very spacious section at the Casino 
where they were provided with a very fine Shore Dinner 
and all of the refreshments required. The dinner was fol- 
lowed with a magnificent floor show given by Walker’s En- 
tertainers, consisting of eleven numbers. A feature of this 
show was an actual wrestling match with Mr. William 
Hussey acting as referee. Bill certainly did a wonderful 
job separating these two contortionists, much to the amuse- 
ment and satisfaction of the guests. The affair was indeed 
excellently arranged by Mr. John Schaefer, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, to whom a great deal of credit is 
due, and the wonderful turn-out that he was accorded for 
his efforts showed to some extent the pains he took to see 
that everything was of the highest order. 

The annual Shore Dinner of the Litho Club is held every 
year and is looked forward to by all of the members and 
guests as one time when all formalities and business is put 
aside for a grand time. 


KLEEN - STIK 


Kleen-Stik is a new pressure sensitiveness advertisin; ad- 
hesive, made from a protected and secret formula. It pro. 
vides a new means of gumming paper displays strips, flange 
signs and other paper advertising and sales promotion ms 
terial. 


Point-of-sale advertising in many buyers’ minds a stepchild 
of the advertising program, becomes thoroughly effective, and 
economical with the advantage of Kleen-Stik. It eliminates 
the use of a paste pot, sponge or razor—the old-fashioned 
tools of an old-fashioned way. 


Dealers who cannot be bothered with ordinary window. 
strips welcome Kleen-Stik signs as a great convenience. It 
is a time-saver for field men and a money-saver for ad- 


vertisers. 


The gumming device is simple enough for any experienced 
bindery girl to learn to operate within a few hours. The 
gumming is applied to advertising printing and is of such a 
composition that it requires no moistening nor is it injurious 
to painted walls, glass, marble, polished surfaces, or any 
other compositions to which it adheres. 





EXCELLENT DISPLAY of LITHOGRAPHED ADVERTISING SHOWN at CONVENTION 


Outstanding lithographed advertising pieces produced by 
lithographers were displayed by the Hammermill Paper 
Company at the LNA Convention. 


William W. Woodbridge and Wilbur T. Eldredge rep- 
resentatives of the Hammermill Company busied themselves 


Th 


congratulating lithographers on the excellent work shown. 


Several of the advertising pieces displayed were run in 
ten or more colors with the run going into millions. Ham- 
mermill handmade -was selected for several of the adver- 
tising pieces. 


WATSON TRUEL OFFERIVGS 
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The National Association of Photo-Lithographers will 
hold its third annual convention at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, September 
18th, 19th and 20th, 1936. 


The convention will schedule several symposium discus- 
sions on problems confronting newcomers to the photo-litho- 
graphic industry. A week-end has been selected for the con- 
vention so employers could bring their foremen and other 
technical men to its educational sessions. Technical leaders 
in the lithographic industry have been invited to preside at 
these informative sessions. Each of the speakers will be 
asked to outline remedies for the most troublesome problems 
effecting the various departments in a photo-lithographic 
plant. After each address has been delivered, the pressmen, 
plate-makers, photographers and others from the photo-litho- 
graphic plants present will be free in open session to seek 
from these well informed authorities solution to their par- 
ticular problems. 


Another subject scheduled for discussion is ‘Preparing 
Copy For The Camera”. This subject will deal with the 
preparation of material in proper format so no time is lost 
in the camera department. Short cuts in preparing pages 
with even margins, masking out shades of color, and other 
vital points in copy preparation will be discussed. 


One session will be given over to a discussion of the in- 
creasing value of installing and operating the photo-litho- 
graphic cost system. At this session there will be an open 
discussion on economic hourly costs and production stand- 
ards as found in the photo-lithographic industry. 


Stabilization measures and trade practices of the various 
regions will be discussed by our regional directors. It is 
expected that Captain L. B. Montfort, Legal Counsel for 
the Association, will discuss price fixing in the light of re- 
cent federal legislation and decisions. Photo-lithographic 
groups handling particular kinds of work—tariffs, insurance 
and book work will meet in small groups to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. 


Accommodations at the Hotel Traymore may be had for 
from $4.00 up, per day. This beach front hotel is equipped 
to cater to the oldest or youngest. Those who desire to 
play will find the Steel Pier, the Boardwalk, the Net Haul, 
the Merry-Go-Round, the Golf Links, Fishing, Boating 
and Bathing close at hand. For those who desire an invigor- 
ating, healthful rest the sun porches provide an excellent 
rendezvous. The hotel has special accommodations for chil- 
dren. Bring the family for a healthful week-end vacation. 


For further information please write— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 Broadway, New York City 
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MAX SCHMIDT 


Mr. Max Schmidt, Founder and President of the Schmidt 
Lithographing Company, passed away May 22nd, 1936. 


The lithographic industry has suffered a severe loss in the 
passing of Mr. Schmidt. He was known wherever lithog- 
raphy made its mark as an industry. As founder of Schmidt 
Lithograph Company in San Francisco in 1872 he remained 
its president and guiding genius, active and alert despite his 
eighty-six years. His contributions to the uplift and develop- 
ment of his industry were many and varied—his devotion to 
the principles of fair dealing stood forth as an example 
worthy of emulation—his loyalty to friends and associates 
endeared him to thousands in all walks of life. A beloved 
character has been taken from our midst. 


In October 1916 Mr. Max Schmidt organized the Label 
Manufacturers National Association. His sound advice and 
leadership were a constructive influence in the councils of 
the industry. He truly preached and practiced the doctrine of 
“live and let live’ in a manner that demonstrated his sin- 
cerity and his wisdom. 


A booklet gotten out for the Fifth Annual Picnic of the 
Schmidt Lithographing Company, held June 11, 1927, con- 
tains a paragraph written by the employees of the Schmidt 
Lithographing Company which typified the beloved Max 
Schmidt. We quote from the booklet: 


“Fifty-five years as the directing genius of one of the out- 
standing business institutions of the country—Enjoys the re- 
spect and admiration of every co-worker in the plant, and 
we all cherish his friendship and glory in the great success 
that has crowned his lifework—He started with eight dollars, 
and now the institution he founded represents millions—And 
withal success has not changed his attitutde toward us—An 
approach to his desk on the part of any of us is met by a 
most wholesome and sincere greeting that impresses us all 
that his friendship is true and unalloyed—For 


He’s just as kind—just as true 
As when he was ‘broke’ in ’72.” 


TO TELL OFFSET STORY 
AT CLEVELAND EXHIBITION 


A group of leading Cleveland lithographers, under the 
chairmanship of Carl F. Moellman, President of the Con- 
tinental Lithograph Corporation, has organized the Exposi- 
tion Lithograph Company for the installation of a Harris 
two-color 41 x 54 offset press. It will be operated by the 
group during the hundred days of the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion to be held in Cleveland, beginning July 1. Its object 
is to tell the story of modern offset litho. 





The press will be used for the production of lithographed 
matter under actual shop operating conditions and will be 
one of the ways in which Cleveland will show to the world 
the many things manufactured and supplied in the greater 
Cleveland area. 
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AGENCY and LITHOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 24) 


In many cases—I imagine that you know this much more 
accurately than I—it seems to be customary for the advertiser 
to pay the agency :5 per cent for handling the buying of the 
lithography. If the advertiser does pay that 15 per cent, the 
agency is very glad to throw in the creative service. Of course, 
24-sheet posters are an exception because that is commission- 
able space on which the advertising agency gets a direct com- 
mission and it is relatively profitable form of business for the 
agency. 

The Agency’s Function 

Why do the clients want the agencies to handle this work? 
First, I would say, to tie up the magazine and the newspaper 
campaigns more closely to all the miscellaneous merchan- 
dise material. The agency is definitely in a better position 
to do that than the lithographer because he is working from 
day to day with the client. He has had the experience of that 
client’s likes and dislikes. He knows, for instance, that a 
client is very sensitive about having a certain type of “s” 
used in any logotype because it looks like the “s” of a com- 
petitor. He knows that this particular client doesn’t like 
any kind of green except one, and then not very often. He 
knows that he likes fancy business, or doesn’t. He knows that 
he likes shaded effects on his labels—all the details of cre- 
ative production which is built up from day to day contact. 


The agency also is in a position to know the future plans 
of the advertiser and to know them somewhat better than 
the lithographer. Therefore, what is produced today is hav- 
ing some reflection on what the client is planning for tomor- 
row. 


Another reason, perhaps, is to insure the uniform quality 
of the work. The advertiser and agency in their relation- 
ship have discussed and finally settled down to a certain 
quality of art work. They know what artists they like and 
what they don’t like, and they have finally grooved the matter 
of art work for the client. That again makes the advertiser 
lean toward the agency to have them lay out his creative 
work, 


Then I think also the advertiser is anxious to keep his 
future work confidential and if he calls in half a dozen 
lithographers, it just means that many more people who are 
going to know about his future plans and campaigns. 


I think also that the advertiser is inclined to look toward 
the agency just out of force of habit of turning over to him 
a lot of details and routine which he, the advertiser, doesn’t 
want to handle or bother with. 


Now the reason that the agency does this work is because 
he is in the position of seller to buyer, he wants to render 
his client the most complete possible service. 
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Does it pay the agency? I would say that the bulk o/ the 
creative work that was handled by the agency was—we'l, | 
would call it the barnacles on the bottom of the Good Ship 
Agency. It is a headache from start to finish. It is almost 
invariably non-profitable. I know that one agency, one of 
the biggest ones, had what they called a trade department 
in which they handled all of that type of work—trade ad- 
vertisements, merchandise displays, window trims, counter 
cards and everything of that sort. They always lost money 
on it, and during the depression they cut out that department 
entirely. When a client says, “Will you take care of this 
for us?” they will say, “Yes, it will cost you 15 per cent. 
Why don’t you go to your lithographer?” And the client 
invariably goes to the lithographer. So it is no desire to take 
a nice fat profit that has brought the agency into the picture. 


There is another thing which is a small point and which 
doesn’t mean much to you but it means something to the 
people who are working actually on that kind of material. 
The average art department in an agency is built up of me, 
many of whom are in their formative period—young men who 
are coming along whose ideal is to lay out a page in Collier's, 
we will say. When you come in and hand them a one-cent 
sale to do in red and black, they feel a little degraded. Now 
in the two places I have been, Thompson and Blackman, we 
have had so-called trade art directors who have handled 
work much of which has been given out to lithographers. 


About every three months I have to take one of those fel- 
lows and get him into my office and give hin a great talk on 
the grand opportunities of doing an outstanding job. They 
all somehow feel that it isn’t as important as some of the 
publication work. Now I happen to be convinced that one 
of the most important things in all of advertising is direct 
point of sale display work. That, after all, is where adver- 
tising started in Europe. It started with the artists, the 
poster men, who worked for the advertisers directly. They, 
the artists, were the advertising agencies and some of the 
strong poster design which grew up was practically the only 
advertising. 


I ran into that when I was in the London office of 
Thompson where we did work for about twenty-odd dif- 
ferent countries, and every contact I had showed that the'r 
thought was centered on that lithograph material. They 
hadn’t the publications, in the first place, into which to put 
their advertising, and they had not developed periodical ad- 
vertising the way we have. I see no reason why, from an 
art point of view, display material shouldn’t be as carefully 
planned as a four-color page in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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These rollers are absolutely unaffected by oils and driers. No 


stickiness develops. No swelling. 


They are likewise unaffected by temperature changes. No hot 


weather troubles. No press delays. 


Litholastic Rollers are durable and economical. They have just 
the right "tack" for best distribution, hence promote good press- 


work. 


Avoid unnecessary headaches . . . use Vulcan Litholastic Rollers. 
Full particulars on request. Reasonable first cost. Careful atten- 


tion to orders. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND 58th STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast: RALPH LEBER CO., INC., 426 Polson Bildg., Seattle 


Southern Representative: HI-SPEED ROLLER COMPANY, New Orleans 
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AGENCY and LITHOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 28) 


Now what would lithographers like? I can’t answer that, 
but I would say probably, so as to simplify their work, it 
would be to deal directly with the advertiser and to elimi- 
nate costly and highly speculative creative work. They would 
like to have a creative staff which would be adequate to 
produce rather than to speculate with. 


What would the agency like? They would like 15 per 
cent on whatever they do. 


Now we finally come to the client. After all, we might 
think about him once in a while. I believe that he would 
like the most advantageous combination of the two, which I 
take it means something like this. Suppose we admit that 
the agency is very close to the client in his plans. Suppose 
the agency makes quick roughs which cost them little be- 
cause they are familiar with the work. These are quick 
roughs for lithographic material. Suppose then the agency, 
from its knowledge of the art staffs and the technical ex- 
cellence of the different lithographers, calls in the few—not 
the many—which that agency believes to be competent to 
handle this job. 


Let’s assume that the lithographer has a very informed 
and intelligent and art-minded representative, and he sees 
that art director after the roughs have been o.k.’d by the ad- 
vertiser in principle. Then with the expert staff which the 
lithographer has, the lithographer carries that a step further 
into a more comprehensive sketch, into the kind of construc- 
tion which the agency man is seldom able to do compared to 
the expertness of the lithographic staff—in laying out a 
sheet economically, for instance, and in doing those amazing 
contraptions of turns and foldings which are a constant source 
of wonder to me. 


Why isn’t that a sensible way to operate? That means 
the minimum of outlay actually on non-productive work for 
the agency, it is taking advantage of the technically expert 
staff of the lithographer, and I would say that the client too 
would come out the best under that system. 


In lithography the process is about the same for all of you. 
The difference—and of course I am biased because I am on 
the art end—would seem to come in the creative staff. The 
agencies, perhaps because of their close connection with the 
client years ago, built up a fairly expensive type of art 
staff. They paid money for it and I think the client felt 
that they had achieved something when they did it. I have 
heard of art directors from lithographers asking agency 
art directors for jobs. I don’t happen to remember an art 
director in an agency hunting for a job with a lithographer. 
Why is that? It must be money or prestige. 


The lithographer still has that opportunity to build up 
the outstanding creative staff and the agency isn’t going to 
begrudge him that one bit. The agency wants to devote 
its efforts in other directions and any agency is going to wel- 
come a strong creative art staff in the lithographer. 
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It seems to me that the lithographer must either do one of 
two things: He either will have to work more closely with 
the client—and I can’t help you on that; I can only offer 
a word of warning in that direction, and that is this: One 
advertiser I know operates very frequently directly with 
lithographers. In a recent quite complicated series of book- 
lets, the department in the advertiser which is constituted 
to work directly with lithographers prepared this material. 
The lithographers went to great expense in getting up com- 
prehensives. When all was said and done, the material came 
in, and the department in the client, the advertiser was not 
even apace with its own concern and all of the material was 
thrown out. The agency was even more closely in touch 
with the plans of that client than the identical part of the 
client was with its own staff. 


As far as getting in touch more directly with advertising 
agencies is concerned, I would say that somewhere along the 
line the art staff of the agency had been overlooked. Now 
I don’t know how it is in other places, but where I have 
been it would operate briefly something like this. There 
would be a job which involved lithography. It would come 
into the art department and be given to the trade art di- 
rector. He would make his rough sketches. When those 
were o.k.’d, the time would come to give out that job. I 
personally would go to the head of our production depart- 
ment, that is the purchasing department, and I would say, 
“What lithographers are best equipped to handle this type of 
business?” He would name two or three. I would say, 
“Well, I think that this particular one has a very fine art 
staff, competent to handle this job, and we don’t want to 
carry it any further than we have to.” So that actually was 
the determining factor. That lithographer would be selected 
and given the job. 


Now isn’t that type of selection and operation more eco- 
nomical than the case I heard of last week where on a $6,000 
job there were forty sketches made by twelve different 
lithographers, and a man who saw them estimated them at 
$100 apiece.—$4,000 worth of speculative sketches for 
$6,000 worth of work? 
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U. V. ALBUMIN 
U. V. ASPHALT BASE 
U. V. DEVELOPING INK 


THESE THREE MAKE UP THE PITMAN U.V. ALBUMIN PROCESS 


The U. V. ALBUMIN is the sensitizer which 
dissolves readily, coats smoothly, exposes 
quickly and develops easily under all weather 
conditions. 


The U.V. ASPHALT BASE is the special protect- 
ive coating which is applied between the devel- 
oping ink and the sensitive coating. It remains 
there throughout the printing operation and its 
added protection lengthens the life of the plate 
tremendously. For short runs it may be eliminated 


The U. V. DEVELOPING INK is the smooth, 
deep black developing ink used with the U. V. 
Albumin. It is not greasy and it produces crisp, 
hard dots which print clean. 


Phone or write por a Demonstration 
THERE IS NO CHARGE—NO OBLIGATION 


HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
26-38 Cornelsion Avenue 5ist Avenue and 33rd Street 














--- A Market 
for Lithographers“ 


By D. E. A. CHARLTON 
Editor, Modern Packaging 


EN years ago we referred, let’s admit rather timorously, 

to the “packaging industries’. We were not quite sure, 
you see, whether there was sufficient interest in common 
among the various groups to define the field as a single indus- 
try. And as our understanding and comprehension of de- 
sign, production, merchandising and other activities of these 
groups increased, we became convinced about five years ago 
that the designation “packaging industry” could well stand 
on its own feet. 

There is spent annually for packages and packaging four 
and one-half billion dollars. That’s a pretty sizeable figure 
for anyone to attempt to share in, and naturally you are go- 
ing to say, “Well, just how much of it can I expect to get”? 
and in reply to that question I am going to attempt to out- 
line some of the conditions that you will have to meet if 
you are seeking any part of it. The proportion which you 
get can be governed to a tremendous extent by the cultiva- 
tion of the packaging field and the understanding which 
you have of the problems that must be met and successfully 
solved by the men who purchase and use packages and pack- 
age promotional materials and service. 

If we got down to a chronological study, we would prob- 
ably find that this packaging industry of ours really owed 
its being to the lithography business. But I do wonder some- 
times if lithographers haven’t lost sight of the fact that the 
packaging field has been growing by leaps and bounds—in- 
creasing on the one hand its demands for materials and ser- 
vice, and, on the other hand, stretching out to perform more 
extended functions than those which originally were ex- 
pected of it. For evidence of the first, stop and think of the 
variety of material which are today at the disposal of the 
manufacturer who would package. For containers we have 
available paper, glass, metal, wood, plastics and a long list 
of suitable materials. For wrappers and labels, we have a 
tremendous variety of papers, foils, transparent materials, to 
say nothing of the several forms of printing on these mate- 
tials which are available. 






































For evidence of the second, we may point out that pack- 
ages originally were required as containers for merchandise 
or for its protection. Then packages were sought for their 
convenience—they provided units that were purposeful and 
easier to handle. Later on, as a means of helping to sell 
goods, packages were designed for effective merchandising. 
And today we find this last mentioned function spreading 
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An address delivered at the Lithographers National Associa- 
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The Packaging Field 








D. E. A. Charlton, well known expert in the 
field of package merchandising and design 


and expanding to the point where package display has taken 
its place among the foremost of the merchandising media on 
which business, as we know it, depends. All of these func- 
tions, which we formerly thought of as separate entities are 
now integral and constitute a definite plan of merchandising 
which the successful manufacturer must adopt. So that we 
can say that from a piecemeal proposition, packaging has 
grown to an extensive business—a business of ideas in which 
the opportunities for those who would sell lie in the direction 
of idea developments. 

I am not here to tell you how lithography should be done. 
That’s your business, and you are the best judge as to your 
product, but I am interested as a close observer of packag- 
ing practice in how that lithography of yours may function. 
And I am interested, too, in keeping in touch with what 
the field of lithography has to offer to packaging and, I 
might say, lending every possible aid in the development of 
your ideas which can help the manufacturer of packaged 
goods in the improved selling of his merchandise. 

If you are content to take what this packaging field offers 
to you of its own accord, you will receive that amount of 
business which initiates with the manufacturers. But I 
would point out that those who have sincerely and construc- 
tively cultivated the package field have found it a highly 
profitable one. But they have not been content to let the 
package user do all of his own thinking. They have con- 
sistently developed design and merchandising ideas for him. 

Discussing this question with one of your members, he 
said, “Our salesmen as weli as some of our executive and 
our production men think in terms of ‘press impressions,’ and 
when you make your talk if you can do anything to over- 
come this attitude you will have made a most helpful con- 
tribution to the cause.” Now mind you, I am not advo- 
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cating an unreasonable altruism on the part of the lithog- 
rapher—obviously he should, and will if he is a good busi- 
ness man, take all the “traffic will bear”. But to gain and 
hold his business with the buyer of packages, package dis- 
plays and other material that is needed for the sale of pack- 
age goods, the lithographer must look to those ideas which 
will improve his customers’ business. As proof of this state- 
ment I can point to the record which shows that the pre- 
ponderance of developments which have been accepted by the 
packaging field have been those which have been initiated 
and brought to their full effectiveness by the suppliers of 
packaging materials, equipment and service. 


Worth Industry's Study 


I seriously feel that the packaging field is one which from 
the standpoiat of the lithogrs~! > can undergo a most in- 
tensive study. This study can commence, let’s say, with 
the materials and forms of expression which now exist. We 
can ask ourselves the question, how can this and that be 
done better with lithography? ‘There is an opportunity to 
analyze, if you will, each of the several industries that de- 
pend on packaging. In these, how much is there which is 
now being done that can be done more effectively by lithog- 
raphy? Recently, on a visit to the plant of one of your 
progressive members, I had an opportunity to view a com- 
plete packaging job that was done for one of its clients. 
Here I saw the lithographed unit carton which was the be- 
ginning of the cycle that extended clear through to the 
window and counter displays—every item lithographed. And 
the entire merchandising scheme was initiated and devel- 
oped by lithography. This is not an exclusive case; you 
know of many of them and so do I. 


I would mention several points which, in my judgment, 
every lithographic salesman should have in mind when ap- 
proaching an actual or a prospective user of packages. I 
will assume in what I shall say that the prospect under- 
stands something about the psychology of packaging and pack- 
ages, and that this fact will be taken into consideration by 
the salesman. I am not suggesting that the salesman become 
a package expert. But he should know enough about pack- 
ages and he should be able to transmit much of that knowl- 
edge into sales arguments. I am assuming also that your 
salesmen are not peddlers, that you are not merely selling 
a product which comes out of a press; that you are not selling 
ink or paper, but rather that you are selling an idea or a 
service. 


Approached in this way, the first question, it seems to me, 
that the salesman needs to raise and answer has to do with 
the packaged product. Is it a necessity or is it a luxury? 
For if the former, a less driving appeal is necessary in the 
advertising copy than would be true if it were a luxury. 


The next question that might be raised has to do with 
what the average consumer knows about the production ques- 
tion or similar ones. ‘Take, for example, tooth powder. 
What does the average consumer know about it? One 
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tooth powder manufacturer tells the public that powder i; 
better than paste. Another, just the reverse. Some many. 
facturers are making both. So I repeat, consideration mus 
be given to what the consumer does or doesn’t know and 
what, if anything may be placed in your prospect’s message, 
Incidentally, let me say, while many manufacturers know, 
or think they know, a great deal about their respective prod. 
ucts, the cases are numerous where they know very little 
outside of what they are told. Other questions which should 
be raised are: Why should the consumer buy this product 
in preference to all others? What product or products offer 
the strongest competition? What advantages do these com. 
petitive products offer the consumer over and above the prod- 
uct in which you are interested? What copy appeals have 
and will prove most effective in bringing new consumers to 
the point of purchase? Where will consumers most readily 
buy the product in question? (Convenience of outlets js 
a very vital question because no advertising medium can do 
an acceptable job unless placed where many of the right kind 
of prospects will see it.) How may retailers be encouraged 
to give greater open display to the product in question? 
What descriptive or informative matter should be placed 
before consumers of the product in order to insure maximum 
satisfaction? May this be reduced to a few words on the 
package or display or should detailed treatment in a sep- 
arate package enclosure be resorted to? 


Is there a trade-mark or some other distinguishing fea- 
ture which has become widely known and will therefore 
be likely to enable consumers to recognize the old product 
in a new and more attractive dress? 


Product’s Characteristics 


Is the weight and retail price of the product well in line 
with its competitors? And, if not, how can the price be jus 
tified? Has the product a particular and limited appeal, 
such as to women interested in preserving their beauty, men 
and women suffering from acidity, etc.? We know that 
many excellent displays, both window and counter, are being 
put on the market today and are doing a splendid job in 
that they bring out much which the package does not and 
cannot bring out. Certain lithographic companies have been 
and now are exercising a tremendous amount of ingenuity in 
developing different types of displays. 


Is the product one of a family or is it marketed under a 


trade name? 


If you will seriously consider these points and their appli- 
cation to sales work, I’m sure you'll find that they contain 
considerable ammunition for advancing worthwhile ideas. 


As to the character of the package, the proportions and 
form should be in harmony with the physical nature of the 
product, methods of use, and economy of production. For 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PACKAGING FIELD 


(Continued from page 34) 


protective purposes the package should be designed in accord- 
ance with the safety of the contents. And since the prod- 
uct should have a name which immediately suggests its 
value or use to the consumer, the salesman has an oppor- 
tunity in this connection to be of marked service to his pros- 
pect or customer. 


I conscientiously believe that the packaging field is your 
oyster. I have tried to present this packaging world to you 
in a light that would give you some ideas as to its its possi- 
bilities. But the business therein to be had is not for the ask- 
ing nor can it be reached by what I choose to call the peddler 
type of mind or solicitation. It is a field that wants ideas 
and needs them. The competition which it finds within itself 
is too vast to be satisfied with the ordinary type of service. 
Many of your lithographers have demonstrated that you have 
real ability that is right down the packaging alley, so go to it. 
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IPI LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES CASE 


Another recent convenience developed by the Lithographic 
Products Division of The International Printing Ink Cor. 


poration for the purchasing of lithographic supplies is the 
leather-covered IPI Lithographic Supplies Case, illustrated 
and described on this page. 


Never before have all the essential supplies used by the 
lithographer been displayed for his examination in such con- 
venient form. Ordering from it saves time and helps you 
to remember items you might overlook. 


The case includes a complete display of Molletons, Flan- 
nels, Moleskin, Offset Blankets, Grained Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates, Bronze Powders—more than 100 miscellaneous sup- 
plies essential to the lithographer. 
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produces clear, sharp copy for photo-lithography 


This machine has been developed especially for photo- 

lithographers. Because of its pressure printing prin- 

ciple, the Remington Noiseless has been found the 

most satisfactory typewriter for this work. For a 
free demonstration, mail the coupon today! 





REMINGTON RAND 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

| am interested in seeing the advantages you claim for the Remington Noiseless Special Carbon Ribbon Typewriter 
in the preparation of copy for offset printing. 
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OFTEN salesmen imagine and anticipate resistance from 

their prospects which never exists. In fact, this phantom 
resistance can be sometimes unsuspectingly glorified into a 
fixation and materially affect a man’s productiveness. 

Why give our heads much strain which it doesn’t require 
and our bodies much effort it doesn’t need. 

Verbal combativeness and a fortified heart in the form of 
a memorized list of “Thirty Answers to Objections Raised 
by Customers” is like a man calling on a prospect in a suit 
of armor. For if we expect resistance and think resistance, 
we project this resistance to our prospect and by the law of 
cause and effect it comes back upon us like a boomerang. 
By contagion the customer senses it and we get the works. 

Who was it that said, “Our doubts are traitors to our 
cause”? This certainly must have been written by a sales- 
man or salesmanager who wasn’t muscle-bound with nega- 
tion. 

There is no use of trying to change a negative into a 
positive, especially when the prospect has gone on record. 
Better to transcend the difference before the objection arises. 
This can be frequently done by a surcharging of the sales- 
man with a positive professional attitude, reflecting a normal 
expectancy to do business, not through clever wording but 
a consciousness that you know all the factors are right, the 
product, the price and your own mental attitude. Sequence 
and culmination are the logical expectancy of this premise 
and conclusion. 

I know of nothing that establishes a sense of limitation 
to a salesman’s efforts than a feeling on his part that the 
prospect he is calling on has to be sold on the basis of “‘over- 
coming something”. Why consciously shadow-box or knock 
down straw men when the only thing that the prospect may 
wish to do is transact business with you. 

Perhaps if we were to substitute a greater faith in our- 
selves and visualize an objectified expectancy when we call 
upon a prospect plus an emotionalized realization of selling 
something worthwhile we would be able to evade the thongs 
of the step-father of our own inertia and the customer’s 
resistance. 

Self reliance is not a chance child of fortune, but the cre- 
ation of positive awareness that we are ever equal to our 
tasks, 
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Confidence In Selling 


By GEORGE M. DAVISON, 
Sales Manager, Higgins & Low. Inc. 













Our lawyer friends have a professional term they call 
Ipso Facto which translated by your artist writer means— 
The first fact establishes the second. 









Every sale begins Ipso Facto. The first fact is you and 
your own mental attitude and when this fact is right, then 
the second fact automatically establishes itself. But cer. 
tainly the over emphasis of anticipation of resistance is ; 
direct challenge to the salesman’s self reliance and is part of 
the credo of the hysteria of 1929. 





















































Imagine a Salesman Preparing Himself for a Prospect's 
Onslaught by Fitting Himself out with a Suit of Armor! 






I have always admired the professional approach of the 
interne assigned to the ambulances. When they walk into 
a given situation, it isn’t their knowledge, it isn’t their impor- 
tance, it isn’t their hospital they represent, but rather their 
effortless confidence in themselves to do some good. 
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@ These plates have been especially made for ORIGINAL use 
with an indestructible metal base chemically grained and 
NICKEL-TOPPED. The grain is the most uniform we have ever 
seen, approximating 000 in texture. The plate is tough, heavy 
and flexible to a wanted degree having the durability of steel. 









@ Like our Nickel Top press plates these plates may also be 
regrained in your own shop by merely applying Silox to the 
used plate with a sponge. The Nickel Top grain is permanent. 











@ Nickel Top ORIGINAL plates are now ready for immediate 
shipment. 







ONE SIZE ONLY — 19% x 23. ¢© GAUGE .14 


Packed 12 Plates to a Case — Per Plate $1.75 
All Prices F.O.B. New York 








For literature, price lists and catalogs, as well as speci- 
mens of work produced from Nickel Top plates, address 


Litho Chemical . Supply Company 
63 Park Row ° ° New York, N. Y. 
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Hit or Miss Selling 


By PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor Sales Management 


An Address Delivered at the Lithographers 
National Convention, White Sulphur Springs 


DON’T need to tell you what selling has done for Amer- 
ica; what advanced selling, better selling, more selling 
can do for America. If we don’t have any advance selling 
the factories dry up and close up and men are out of jobs. 
You know all that—and are way ahead of me. I only want 
to emphasize that it is selling that keeps the commercial 


world going. 


Selling yes—but selling and sales management. You can’t 
separate the two. There can be no selling without sales 


management, 


The marketing division of a business is the only profit- 
making function of a business. Everything else is a burden. 


Anybody can give goods away, but today it takes market- 
ing science to sell goods. It takes men and media. It takes 
good, sharp selling tools. The president who hasn’t up to 
this time developed such a basis for his business will now 
have to do so or he will run a losing race. 


Now I may be doing you gentlemen an injustice, but 
from observation during a number of years on Sales Man- 
agement and from talks I have had during the last fort- 
night with a number of advertisers and agency men on the 
subject of how lithography is presented to them by salesmen 
and by promotion, I judge that most of you are primarily 
interested in the problems of production, finance, labor and 
art. These prospects and customers of yours tell me that 
they seldom see an officer of a company in the lithographic 
industry—especially the head of a company—and that while 
some of the salesmen rank as peers or superiors of the best 
men who are selling space, they seem to be in the main indi- 
vidualists who give every appearance of being pretty much 
their own bosses. They can wax very enthusiastic about 
the particular idea or sketch they are trying to sell at the 
moment, but they incline to be somewhat inarticulate about 
the company they represent—what it stands for, why it de- 
serves continued business. 


In other words, they say that they remember the good 
salesman but they are seldom quite sure whether he repre- 
sents the best company. That puzzles them, I suppose, be- 
cause it is so different from the impression they get from 
talking with representatives of such organizations as Crowell 
Publishing Company, Curtis, National Broadcasting or 
Scripps- Howard. 
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Now I am not saying dogmatically that this is all wrong. 
I don’t pretend to know the intricacies of your business. | 
do say, however, that if what these customers and prospects 
of yours say is true, then it is something like the case of 
the 50,000,000 Frenchmen being wrong. 


For all down the line in at least every other field of 
business activity. I am familiar with, the “do as you please” 
salesmanship and the make-shift, rule-of-thumb sales man- 
agement is rapidly passing out in favor of more efficient 
methods. 


The lack of good sales management is not always appar- 
ent. It may show up in the better sales and profits record 
of a competitor, or just as likely it is hidden behind the 
business which goes to a competitive industry—such as letter 
press printing—or is hidden in the form of orders that might 
have been; orders that would exist only if they were created 
by applying lithography to the solution of prospects’ sales 
problems. 


Selling is far more inefficient than production in most 
industries and I suppose always will be, because none of us 
can work as hard or as long as machines or can go on end- 
lessly without making mistakes. But in most industries a 
serious attempt has been made to lift the selling level and 
as a result the “happy family” sales force is becoming a 
thing of the past. Leaderless selling is passing out and sales 
leaders must know, not guess. To be prepared and equipped 
with facts and a knowledge of what others are doing in 
similar lines is the concern and duty of every man who is 
responsible for sales. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC TINTS 
By GEORGE CRAMER 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


An examination of am almost indefinite number of litho- 
graphed sheets will bring to one’s attention the fact that very 
few of them do not include at least one or more tints. It 
is the balance of the tints, as well as their respective hues, 
that adds to the effect which either attracts or repels one’s 
eye. It is natural to assume that a percentage of full-tone 
colors must be evident. However, it is the tints in the back- 
grounds that allow the full-tone colors to stand out the way 
the artist intended they should. An inexhaustible number of 
color combinations are possible, but the matter of color bal- 
ance and color harmony must be carefully constructed to 
obtain the desired results; and it is only with the use of 
tints that such effects can be produced. The subject of color 
balance and color harmony must of necessity be considered 
by the artist. The lithographer’s first consideration is the 
proper use of such tinted inks in order to duplicate the 
artist’s copy. Tints can be made of every color and it is thus 
that we find light shades of Yellows, Blues, Greens, Reds 
and all the others, including Peach, Olive, etc. 

In order to produce the tinted effects demanded of the 
lithographer, he must employ beside the color, one or more 
of the so-called reducing agents. These reducers fall into 
several classifications and include such inks as Magnesia, 
Hydrate, Laketine, several Opaque Whites, as well as a 
choice of the various lithographic varnishes and compounds. 
Each of these ink reducers or tint foundations have qualifi- 
cations or physical properties which make them suitable for 
the production of specific finished results. The transparent 
reducers can be and are used for lithographing on White 
or very light colored stocks. The opaques must be employed 
where colored stocks are being run or where special or unique 
results are to be produced. The lithographer, knowing just 
what the original calls for, must decide which of the above 
reducers should be employed; or, where there might be a 
question, it would be advisable to have the inkmaker produce 
such tints. Having the copy, as well as some of the stock 
to be used, the inkmaker could furnish a tint that would give 
the lithographer the results required. 

Tints of the primary or secondary colors are, in most 
cases, produced by reducing such elementary colors with 
either one of the above mentioned reducers alone or in com- 
bination. Thus a light Blue might be produced by a mix- 
ture of a Sky Blue and Laketine, adding just enough of the 
blue toner to give the desired shade. The same procedure 
can be followed in making a Green, Yellow, or Red Tint. 
sometimes, in order to produce a Pink, it may be necessary 
to include a percentage of an opaque reducer. Off-shade 


tints can be produced by combinations of several toners with 


the reducer. Thus a Peach might be produced by combining 
Orange and Red with Laketine; an Olive Green tint might 
be made from a Green plus a Red, after reducing. A Laven- 
der or Violet tint might be made by adding Red and Blue 
or Purple to a Magnesia, Hydrate or some other transparent 


(Continued on page 43) 
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PAPERS 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


OFFSET BOOK, DECKLE 
EDGE TEXT, BLOTTING, 
COVER, BOND, LEDGER, 
ONION SKIN, LIGHT WEIGHT 
PAPERS AND CARD BOARDS 


A variety of grades, finishes and colors 


Standardized lines made by America’s 
foremost manufacturers .. . Send for our 
samples. They will help you to sell and 
create better and more profitable printing 


LATHROP 


PAPER COMPANY: InconPoRATED 


155 PERRY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.—CHelsea 35-7500 
30 EAST PEDDIE STREET, NEWARK, N. J.— Bigelow 35-5450 










HIT OR MISS SELLING 


(Continued from page 40) 


And when I refer to a knowledge of what others are 
doing, I am not thinking of you just in relation to your com- 
petitors. Fully 60 per cent of the influences which make 
a success or failure of any business are outside of that busi- 
ness. Any lithogz-apher working in his own business, no 
matter how thoughtful he may be, no matter how hard he 
may work, no matter how good his judgment is, if he con- 
fines his thinking entirely to his own business, then the fac- 
tors he covers are only 40 per cent of the total results. 

Without that knowledge of the other fellow and his prob- 
lems our thinking is bound to suffer from inbreeding. We 
will edit magazines and make window displays that please us. 

To hell with US—what pleases us as individuals may 
be just the last word in wrongness. I believe that Kenneth 
Goode, a New York advertising man, is author of the follow- 
ing slogan: “Don’t tell people how you make your goods; 
tell them how good your goods will make them.” 

To show them how good your goods will make them calls 
for diagnosis and sales analysis. 

If we are setting out to run a sales organization instead 
of letting our sales organization run us, the first step is 
obvious—where are we going? What is our objective? Just 
what this target should be depends on a number of factors 
which differ with each business—the actual or potential 
volume in your line within an economically sound sales ter- 
ritory, your productive capacity, your working capital posi- 
tion, and the many other pertinent factors involved. 

We will say that you have X amount of money and you 
want to get it back within a year plus Y amount, your 
budgeted profit. You have five M’s to work with. The first 
M is money. It isn’t the most important but we can’t 
get along without it. 

The other M’s are methods, markets, men and media. 

Now let’s see if our objective can’t be brought nearer, 
or at least sighted more clearly, if we work up a check list 
of questions based on these four M’s. 

First we will define these M’s. 

Under methods we will place such things as our general 
plans, policies, method of pricing. 

By markets we refer to our customers and prospects— 
specific customers and prospects, and also divided by types 
of industry, types of distribution, and by geographical loca- 
tion. 

With men and media we carry out our methods—in the 
markets—through our sales representatives, through samples 

of our work, through promotion advertising in business papers, 
through direct mail, booklets, conventions, exhibits, etc. 

Our check list isn’t broken down with these four M’s 
definitely separated, for some of the questions branch out 
or reach backwards or forward, but all of them, I think, 
could be pigeon-holed under the M’s. 


1. How often do you see and talk to any of your cus- 
tomers ? 
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a. To any of your prospects? 
b. To companies which once did business with you? 

2. Have you ever tried to put yourself in the custorner’s 
place and then tried to do business with your company? 

3. How many and what things are you doing to make it 
easy for people to buy? 

4. What definite plans do you have for gathering ideas 
from outside of your business, such as through reading hori- 
zontal business magazines and taking an active part in busi- 
ness groups and associations ? 

5. Have you ever tried seriously to estimate the amount of 
business placed in your line each year by companies within the 
trading area of your city? 

6. How much of that business goes to your local competi- 
tors? 

7. How much of the business in your territory goes to out- 
of-town competitors ? 

8. How much of your business comes from out of town? 

9. Based on the analysis above, what should be the bound- 
aries—and the possible volume—of your most resultful sales 
territory? 

10. Who are your most logical prospects—by size of com- 
pany, by line of business, by established use of your type of 
product ? 

11. Do you keep that list strictly up to date? 

12. Do you follow the volume of advertising placed by 
companies in other forms of media such as magazines, news- 
papers, radio, premiums, etc? 

13. Do you watch the published earnings reports of com- 
panies ? 

14. Do your card records on prospects provide answers to 
such questions as these ? 

15. Just what are their products and how are they dis- 
tributed ? 

16. How many dealers have they? 

17. What other advertising mediums do they use and what 
tie-up can be made between those media and lithographic ma- 
terials—such as store tie-up with radio broadcasts, consumer 
prizes, premiums, booklets, etc. ? 

18. What are their chief sales problems and what can you 
offer specifically to solve those problems ? 

19. Who is the man—or men—who has the real “say”? 
Who has the greatest interest in making sales at a profit? 
Who holds the money bags for your kind of work? 

20. What systematic check do you make on how these 
prospects are followed up? 

21. Do you do any real research to see that your men are 
calling on the right men? 

22. And that they are telling the right story to those right 
men? 

23. And that your promotion literature, your business 
paper advertising, also is going to the right people and tell- 
ing them what they are interested in; not what you are in- 
terested in? 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC TINTS 


(Continued from page 41) 


or opaque white ink. Light shades of Brown can be made 
from combinations of Red and Black and sometimes yellow 
is required. Umbers or Siennas are sometimes used where 
extreme permanency is required in a light brown tint for 
posters. Grays are generally produced by the addition of 
small percentages of black ink to either Laketine, Hydrate 
or Magnesia. Many Grays require a touch of Red or Blue 
or even Yellow. 


Apparently no effort is without its drawbacks. The same 
holds for the production of Tints, as well as other litho- 
graphic reproductions. As a color is being reduced in 
strength by means of a reducer, its other qualities are also 
being effected. This is especially true of the light resistance 
of most colors. Reduced colors become more fugitive or 
less resistant to light as they are reduced. The greater the 
reduction, the more the fading on exposure. Some colors 
are effected more in this respect than others. If a very light 
tint must be permanent, great care must be exercised in the 
selection of the color used as only a few colors will stand 
extreme reductions. 


Many of the reducers; such as Magnesia, Laketine and 
the like generally used by lithographers for the production of 
tints, are inclined to affect certain colors due to their alka- 
line content, especially when the ink is allowed to stand after 
mixing. It is the nature of such tint foundations to be 
somewhat caustic and for this reason affect such colors as 
Iron Blues, Peacock Blues, etc. Care must be exercised in 
the use of these colors where tints are desired. Either the 
color or the reducer must be changed if subsequent changes 
in tints are to be overcome. 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES ! 


You can reach every known photo-lithographer by placing 
your advertisement in the columns of this new thoroughly 
tread news publication. Concentrate on real prospects at a 
low cost. Your advertisements to this fertile photo-litho- 
graphic field should produce: 


P resses and Equipment 
R ibbons Carbon Papers 
O ffset or Bond Papers 
F ilms Paper Negatives 
I nks Zincs Aluminums 
T ypewriters Chemicals 
S upplies — Arc Lights 


These items and others 
properly advertised in 
this mewsy publication 
will increase your sales 


ADVERTISE IN THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








EVEN ILLUMINATION 
AT CLOSER RANGE 


GELB 
LAMPS 


EQUIPPED WITH 


ARC HOT SPOT 
ELIMINATORS 


MAKES POSSIBLE 








1. SHORTER EXPOSURES 


without heat or reflections on 
the copy board or printing 
frame. 


2. CLOSER CONCENTRATION 
of light without waste. 


3. LESS RETOUCHING 


as the light is diffused (without 
loss of intensity). 


“IF IT IS NEW. 
IT'S A GELB’ 


4, ARC HOT SPOT 


eliminators are made of 
Pyrex Heat Resisting 
glass guaranteed not to 
crack of excessive heat. 


5. WHY NOT 
INVESTIGATE? 


6. ONE PAIR CAMERA 
LAMPS . . $180.00 





HOT SPOT 
ELIMINATORS | 
S.F.1N6 


Fell 
REFLECTOR 
25°x46" 


“IF IT IS NEw, 
IT’S A GELB” 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


THE GELB LAMP CO. 


250 W. 54th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





STANDARD AMERICAN PHOTO LAMP 
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HIT OR MISS SELLING 


(Continued from page 42) 


24. Take your orders of the last year—what percentage 
were from old customers? 

25. How many of the same customers do you have today 
that you had at this time last year? ——That you had five years 
ago? 

26. What percentage of your customers came to you—par- 
tially at least—as a result of a recommendation made by those 
who have dealt with you before? 

27. How many customers did you lose last year because 
the customer didn’t successfully promote and merchandise 
what you sold him? 

28. How many of these could you have held if you and 
your men had taken the same interest after the sale as before? 

29. How much and what kind of training and supervision 
do you give your salesmen on following up the customer after 
the delivery of the materials to show him how to use it in- 
telligently and successfully ? 

30. Have you ever looked at your salesmen—individually 


—from the customer’s point of view? How do they measure 
> 


up: 

31. How often do you remind yourself that to your cus- 
tomers and prospects they are you—your company ? 

32. What do they know about their prospects’ businesses ? 

33. Are they really and intelligently trying to give their 
customers something valuable, or merely trying to sell them 
some lithography ? 

34. Do any of them ever turn down an order because the 
customer wants something which would be a foolish buy fer 
him? 

35. Did you ever look at your individual salesman from 
this angle? Is he not only yielding a profit, but is he getting 
all the business out of his territory that it is capable of yield- 
ing? 

36. How many cases of over-selling have you observed in 
your organization in the past year? 

37. How many customers did you lose as a result? 

38. Do you have any regular way of observing how your 
salesmen are getting over with prospects other than through 
looking at the orders which they turn in? 

39. What do you do toward finding out what makes your 
best salesmen click ? 

40. What could you dc to teach the less successful men 
how to apply the methods of the stars? 

41. What do they know—and what do they say—about 
your company which differentiates it from others doing the 
same kind of work? 

42. Do you hold sales staff meetings regularly? Are these 
planned so that they are snappy and resultful, or do the 
meetings sort of run themselves? 

43. Do your salesmen respect your judgment and ability as 
a sales executive? 

44. Is your compensation plan sound? Is your business 
costing too much to get? Why? 

45. Would occasional special inducements spur your men 
to greater and more resultful efforts ?—such as sales contests ? 
Bonuses? A profit sharing arrangement ? 
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46. Are your salesmen stockholders in the company? 
Would they work harder and stick with you longer if you 
made it easy for them to become partners? 

47. What systematic method do you employ to attract 
good salesmen to your company? 

48. Are you backing up your salesmen’s calls by promotion 
which paves their way into offices that count, and fills in be. 
tween their calls? 

49. Through office and field work, what are you doing to 
lift the ability of the average man on your force? 

50. Are you so immersed in detail work or with work with 
the other departments of your business that you are unable 
to handle personally the subjects covered in the 49 questions 
above? If you are, then obviously something should be done 
about it. 
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VALETTE INSTALLATIONS 


Recent installation of Valette Equipment for lithographers 
have been reported by Litho Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, as follows: 

I. S. Bertin Printinc Co., Chicago, Ilinois—Thirty-one 
inch Valette Color Precision Camera. 

Second Valette camera installation within one year. 
Kenoe & Lau, Chicago, Illinois—Thirty-one inch Valette 

Color Precision Camera. 

LitHo Print, Ltp., Toronto, Canada—Thirty-one inch 
Valette Color Precision Camera. 

DraKE PriIntiInG Company, Detroit, Michigan—Twenty- 
four inch Valette all metal type dark room camera along 
with complete Valette offset plate making equipment. 

ARTHUR Jones Company, Ltp., Toronto, Canada—Twen- 
ty-four inch Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

SAMSON SHAEN ComMPANy, Winnepeg, Canada—T wenty- 
four inch Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

BaKeErR REepropUCTION ComPANY, Chicago, I]linois-—-Twen- 
ty-four inch Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

Mairi ApvERTISING Company, Chicago, I|linois—-Twenty 
inch Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

OrrseT PRINTING CarToN Corp., Chicago, Illinois— 
Twenty inch Valette all metal type dark room camera 
along with complete Valette offset plate making equip- 
ment. 

McMatu Printinc Company, El Paso, Texas—Twenty 
inch Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

J. W. Cockrum Printinc Company, Oakland City, In- 
diana—Twenty inch Valette all metal type dark room 
camera along with complete Valette offset plate making 
equipment. 

Ratpu B. Ricu Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass—Twenty inch 
Valette all metal dark room camera along with com- 
plete Valette offset plate making equipment. 

W. M. Wetcu Mere. Co., Chicago, Illinois—Twenty inch 
Valette all metal type dark room camera. 

Second Valette camera installation within one year. 
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‘GRAINING 
FLINT OF ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 


TO GRAIN ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATES 


NO. 4.0 TO NO. 3 GRAINING FLINT 
IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WAUSAU GRAINING FLINT 


New England Quartz Co. of N. GB. 


Street — New York 





150 Nassau 
PHOTOGRAPHS INSPTRE FAITH 


Photographs tell a complete story. An artist may err or 
a writer overlook essential details, but the eye of the camera 
is ever accurate. “Thus photographs are the most effective 
and trustworthy of teachers. Train buyers to use your prod- 
uct correctly—not by wordy explanations, but by a series 
of action photos. And let photos add believability to your 
sales message. Photos inspire faith and faith moves mer- 
chandise. Photos tell the truth. 
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IPI OFFSET CLIPPER 


A study of the needs of the Lithographer resulted in the 
development of an outstanding convenience in the purchasing 
of lithographic inks. 


The International Printing Ink Corporation has just an- 
nounced the distribution of the IPI Orrser Criipper, which 
is illustrated on this page. 


The Ciipper contains 3” x 5” sheets, filled according to 
hue, which may be removed, and clipped. Each color is 
shown in eight different color steps, any one of which can 
be clipped and attached to a job, as a specimen. Refills are 
obtainable. 


The C.iiprer contains 37 colors, each in eight steppings, 
from solid to 10% tint on both offset and coated paper. 
A booklet in the back of the Ciiprer gives the characteris- 
tics of each ink. 


The specimens present the newest developments in Offset 
Inks. The pages were printed from plates by the Deep Etch 
Process. They were produced under regular press run condi- 
tions in a pressroom equipped for average offset color lithog- 
raphy. They represent the regular run, not specially selected 
sheets. 
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PROPER FORM IN SELLING 


By WILLIAM WOLFSON 
Ardlee Service, Inc. 


A graceful performance depends on form—in dancing as 
in selling. ‘There must be perfection of expression in order 
to favorably impress. Uncouthness is ridiculed. 

A person may know the multiplicity of detail inherent in 
his proposition; he may be able to estimate readily, to re- 
spond to technical questions quickly and intelligently; and 
nevertheless appear awkward before any prospect he en- 
deavors to interest in his house and himself. Such salesmen 
(?) can only function when the door is opened to them 
through accident—as when a business man called upon, of 
his own accord, and because of some immediate need, requests 
particulars or prices. 

A number of salesmen call upon me. Because of the many 
items in the line, I select the sales representatives of art sup- 
ply houses. There is the salesman determired to secure 
Ardlee Service, Inc. as an account. He calls regularly, and 
just as regularly I advise the telephone switchboard operator 
to inform him I am too busy or we do not require anything. 
I permitted him several interviews, and at each it was the 
same old story of rubber cement, tracing papers, drawing 
boards, etc. As a matter of fact, after a few calls, he always 
asked if we needed anything in his line when he saw me. 


On the other hand, there is another chap from a competi- 
tive art supply house who is seen by me whenever he calls. 
At each occasion he has something new to show or to demon- 
strate that I may be able to use personally or which the 
art department can employ to advantage. I learn things 
from this man—and I buy. 


It is interesting to observe that both men are rated approx- 
imately the same in personality. I mention this because per- 
sonality is a decided factor in selling. There are types of 
salesmen we like to see because of appearance or mentality 
displayed. However, a good-looking, likeable fellow presents 
but one shining facet in the accurately cut and polished gem 
of personality. 


For example, in the Metropolitan district is a well-known 
photo-offset house. The two heads do a good deal of sell- 
ing. One sells because he is the kind of man whose physical 
appearance and speech attracts. The other, because of his 
keen analytical mind and because he is able through a beyond- 
the-average knowledge of production methods to give com- 
plete satisfaction to his customers. 


I spoke to the second gentleman recently. We were dis- 
cussing the attitude of some salesmen, fearful of losing orders 
because of competitive prices. He told me that his tactics 
in such instances were to persuade the salesman to forget 
about competition; to carefully analyze the job quoted or to 
be figured upon; and to work out ways and means of giving 
the prospect the most for the money represented by the figure 
submitted as the quotation. 
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Initial and Later Contacts 


Of what value is it to the hard-working salesman who 
conscientiously makes so and so many calls on new prospects 
every day, and who adheres to a planned follow-up schedule, 
if he does so week after week, month after month, and se. 
cures little or no business? ‘There is something wrong, and 
the chances are that the energetic plodder—although he keeps 
on plugging away—wonders why he is not “getting the 
breaks.” 


It may be, of course, that he could profitably cull a good 
number of what he deems his prospects. Perhaps some of 
these do upon occasion use photo-offset work, but at rare 
intervals only, and the job when secured does not begin to 
compensate for the repeated visits. Perhaps a number of 
names on the list are splendid, worth-while houses, well- 
rated and users of quantities of direct-mail and other material. 
However, they have their sources of supply, and our sales- 
man sees them ever so often with the forlorn hope in mind 
that maybe dissatisfaction with the present house will crop 
up and he will be given an opportunity. 


I have been in a position to study a number of salesmen 
of this kind. Why is it that some of them, despite their 
activity, will go weeks without bringing in an order? That 
is particularly strange, especially when it is possible to 
offer the inexpensive black and white photo-o‘fset jobs. 


Furthermore, why is it that a salesman of this class— 
with several hundreds of prospects—rarely receives a tele- 
phone call or a written request from any of them. When 
he finally gives up the futile endeavor and vanishes, nobody 
rings up the office and asks for him. No communication 
addressed to him arrives. 


There can be but one possible conclusion. Such men make 
no impression on those whom they see. As soon as they are 
out of sight, they are out of mind. Constant dripping of 
water may wear out a stone, yet it is quite apparent this 
kind of a salesman makes no perceptible dent upon his pros- 
pect. He must be satisfied with crumbs only; and it is in- 
deed a “lucky break” should he strike oil, hit a gusher which 
brings him a rush of constant business. 


I have always tried to leave a lasting impression behind 
me—especially on the initial call. True, there are any num- 
ber of people I cannot sell, whose natures repel me or mine 
them. That occurs with every salesman. “A,” the star 
salesman of his company simply cannot sell prospect “B”; 
and yet “C,” the cub salesman of the same company drops 
in on “C” and sells him. 


I have seen results materialize from a call made two years 
ago. That happened recently to me. The man came to 
the office for a quotation, and after he was served asked 
to see me. We had a pleasant conversation, which ended in 
his voluntary offer to invest several thousand dollars in a 
little device I had originated. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TO INCREASE 
YOUR SALES 


The Editor of THe PHoTo-LITHOGRAPHER has accepted 
an invitation to address the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation in their Annual Convention to be held in conjunction 
with the Convention of the United Typothetae in Cincin- 
nati, September 26, 1936. The subject assigned to Mr. 
Soderstrom is “SHOULD WE INSTALL OFFSET 
EQUIPMENT ?” 


The annual exhibit of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation will be held at the same time as the convention. Ex- 
hibits of the leading equipment and supply people in the 
country will doubtless attract an unusually large gathering. 













In order to distribute the September issue of THE PHOTo- 
LITHOGRAPHER to this potential market for lithographic 
equipment and supplies, we have decided to increase the edi- 
tion of the September issue of THE PHoTo-LITHOGRAPHER 
Equip- 








to 6,000 copies of an issue approximating 160 pages. 
ment offered for sale to the industry will be reviewed in this 
outstanding issue. Advertisers will be invited to show their 
equipment in full half-tone pages at an amazingly low cost. 







The September issue of THE PHotTo-LITHOGRAPHER, in 
addition to being mailed to every owner of lithographic 
equipment in the United States and Canada will encompass 


these rich convention audiences. 


The edition will be Wire-O bound, so that an advertiser 
can prepare his own insert should he care to do so. Ad- 








vertisers using double page spreads will be permitted posi- 
tion desired, subject, of course, to reservations previously 





made. 





The advantages of advertising in the September issue of 
THe PHotro-LiTHOGRAPHER will be many. They include: 





1—Coverage of every lithographic plant in the United 





States and Canada. 





2—Coverage of the letter shops in the Convention. 






3— Coverage of the printers in the Convention. 





4—Coverage in a publication actually lithographed. 


5— Coverage in a publication at advertising rates lower 
than any obtainable anywhere else in the graphic arts 


field. 
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°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 


price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion i 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 





Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 








National Photographic Carbons | 
Sedium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 
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| PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
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THE 1936 EDITION 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


National Advertisers are big buyers of 
Photo-Lithography—Get your share of 
this business by having at hand all per- 
tinent facts about National Advertisers. 

The Standard Advertising Register 
provides you with a list of about 9,500 
advertisers, giving complete information 
regarding personnel, agency, time of the 
year advertising budgets are made up, 
types of advertising media used and 
other data that is of real value in sales 
promotion work. 

The ‘‘Register’’ not only serves as a 
ready reference on which one can de- 
pend to answer the questions that arise 
daily about an individual account, it 
also is very valuable in the compilation 
of mailing lists. 
















Write our nearest office 


National Register Pub. Co. 


330 W. 42nd St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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T WOULD probably take a New Deal 

budgeteer to figure out how many people 
look at the multi-colored car cards that are 
an integral part of practically every public 
vehicle in the United States. In New York 
alone, a total of well over a billion passengers 
—more than half the population of the entire 
world—last year rode on the Interborough 
subways and elevateds. We shudder to think 
how many more traveled about town on the 
surface lines and the other subways and 
elevateds. 

Suffice to say that the man faced with the job of designing 
a car card ad must recognize the universal appeal his handi- 
work must possess if it is to click with the heterogeneous 
throngs who pack the public carriers. Indeed, the car card’s 
“reader interest’ represents a cross section of daily news- 
paper readers, general magazines, class magazines, trade 
papers and radio listeners. Try to find a least common de- 
nominator for an audience like that! 

And yet, that is precisely the appeal the successful car card 
possesses. To most of us these strips are so familiar, so much 
a part of our daily existence, that we are likely to assume that 
car cards succeed in putting over their sales messages simply 
because they are car cards. Not so at all! The car card is a 
skilled selling instrument. It is a powerful advertising med- 
ium because it follows certain basic principles that con- 
tribute to its potency and effectiveness. 

Contrary to what many believe, car card advertising is not 
necessarily of the “‘read as you run” variety. Statistics show 
that the vast majority of passengers ride with the cards from 
20 to 60 minutes. Certainly during such an interval the 
advertiser has more than enough time to tell a complete sales 
story. And that is what the successful car card is supposed 
to be. 

In designing the car card it should be borne in mind that 
because of the characteristic curve of the card holder, the 
bottom half of the card is generally more legible than the 
top portion. For this reason, it is desirable to place the prod- 
uct’s name and its picture, as well, on the lower half of the 
card. Most car cards follow this rule, although the reverse 
procedure is not necessarily taboo. 

Both letterpress and lithography are currently widely em- 
ployed in the production of car cards. The determining factor 
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seems to be the number of different cards run 
at one time. 

Advertisers have formulated no set rule 
with regard to the desirability of an extra 
finish, such as varnish. Some cards have the 
additional gloss, some do not. The general 
belief is that varnishing a car card is some- 
thing of a hazard. If the observer looks at the 
card at the proper angle he is undoubtedly 
struck by the added life that the presentation 
gives out. But look at a varnished car card 
from other than the right angle and you will 

see nothing but a disturbing glare. And after all, nobody 
can control the angle at which a car rider will glance at the 
ad above him. It’s a gamble that the advertiser takes, but 
many car card users seem to believe it’s worth a try. 

Experts who have dealt with car cards over a long period 
of years can perceive no type trend or layout uniformity. 
Where conventional type faces are used, the selections follow 
the same usage as typography in any other advertising me- 
dium. Most car cards, however, utilize hand lettering. 

Car card sizes vary, of course, depending on the specifica- 
tions laid down by the operating companies. In New York the 
standard card is 11 by 21 inches; the end card—preferred 
position at either extremity of the car—measures 21 by 22 
inches ; and over-door cards measure 16 by 42 inches. 

Car cards include in their scope practically every known 
form of advertising appeal. There’s the emotional appeal ; 
the appeal to the sense of taste; economy appeal; quality 
appeal; appeal by comparison; comfort appeal; and dozens 
of others that are part of every advertising man’s bag of 
tricks. Some of these are shown on the next two pages. 

A word about copy. If brevity is a blessing in putting 
across a sales message, it is doubly that when dealing with 
the car card. Occasionally we see cards that are verbose, but 
more often we find them succinct and to the point. The most 
successful car cards have always been and still are those which 
tell their story in the fewest possible words. 

As the result of a lifetime spent in the car card advertising 
business, a group of veterans have set down the following 
fifteen pointers to guide the newcomer in designing a car 
card and to aid the man who feels he’s not quite getting all 
he might out of his car ads: 

1. Analyze your product from top to bottom; know what 

































it is made of; where its ingredients come from; how it is 
made; why it is different from competitive products. 

2. Prepare a list of all the purposes for which it is used; 
the results its use or application produces; its various points 
of superiority. Arrange these facts chronologically, or accord- 
ing to the extent to which each fact appeals, or can be 
expected to appeal, to the people you are trying to reach. 

3. Decide which use, service, feature, result or point of 
excellence you wish to emphasize. 

4. Study carefully the point you select as the subject. 
Visualize that point until you find an dea for presenting it 
graphically, attractively, interestingly and convincingly. Try 
to base your idea on one of the fundamental appeals. 

5. Create a picture that illustrates the idea at a glance. 
Do not leave too much to the imagination. The more vividly 
the idea is presented, the more readily people will grasp it. 

6. Decide which type of illustration is most suitable for 
conveying your idea. A photograph? A line drawing? An 
oil painting? A wash drawing? Decide whether the picture 
should be idealistic or realistic. 

7. Decide the shape of the illustration and the amount 
of space it is to occupy. 

8. Construct your layout—and construct it around the 
illustration. Strive for simplicity. Don’t crowd your design. 

9. See that your package is accurately and prominently 
displayed. Remember, substitution is still in vogue. If people 
do not know what your package looks like they cannot iden- 
tify it with absolute certainty. 

10. Devote a generous portion of your car card to the 
name of your product. Make it stand out. 

11. Keep shifting logotype, illustration and package until 
you have an attractive, balanced layout with ample room for 
headline and secondary copy. 

12. Write your copy. Avoid generalities. Stick to facts. 
Be brief. Use words that everybody understands. Don’t pre- 
pare the copy as though it were the stepchild of the illus- 
tration. When picture and text work together your sales idea, 
if properly presented, can’t fail to click. 

13. Determine the colors you need and how many you 
need. Be sure there is plenty of contrast between illustrations, 
text and background. Be certain you obtain legibility and 
high visibility. Certain colors have a tendency to blend when 
they are printed together. Utilize the symbolism of colors 
if your product permits. Remember, colors have temperature, 
depth, character and emotional appeal. 

14. When you are satisfied with your creation, have it 
worked into a finished sketch. Buy the best artwork you can 
afford. People form their opinion of a product from the 
general appearance of its advertising. Cheap looking artwork 
is costly in the end. 

15. Before making plates or placing your order with the 
printer or lithographer, check your design against these 
questions: 


Does it attract favorable attention to the product ? 

Does it arouse and hold the reader’s interest ? 

Is the message rational, truthful and convincing ? 

Is it human and dramatic ? 

Does it appeal to the instincts and emotions ? 

Does it appeal to the type and class of buyers for whom 
the product is intended ? 

Will it appear logical to the sex you seek to influence? 

Does it appeal to the sense that the product appeals to 
most strongly ? 

Does it transmit to the fastest reader a definite impression 
of the product ? 

And last, but not least, will the design as a whole actuate 
the reader to buy the product ? 

At the time the car card is being designed, it is well to 
bear in mind the miscellaneous uses for which the same 
design—and perhaps the same card—can be put profitably. 
An effective tie-up with car card advertising has been utilized 
by many advertisers who run off display strips for either 
window or inside-of-the-store usage. These can be run from 
the same plates as those which produce the car cards. For 
paste-up use, these strips should naturally be produced on 
lighter stock than that used for the cards themselves. Other 
advertisers have adapted actual car cards for inclusion in 
window display setups or for counter displays. 





Photograph by ADOLPH FASSBENDER, F.R.P.S. 
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The jet black density of this ink plus its good working press properties will please you. Deep- 
sion tone Offset Black No. N-11505 prints sharp and clean and meets your demands for the maximum 

in black, and white contrast. A trial run will furnish you with convincing proof of its outstanding 

late value and indicate why so many lithographers prefer it—particularly for their long run jobs. 
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WHAT 
WHEN 
WHY 


? By George B. Matthews 


ESPITE the millions of dollars spent every year by 
| eh advertisers there are always some who insist 
that certain media are fruitless. Careful investigation of 
such statements usually reveals that the wrong use of the 
media was made. 

In many cases, too little time is spent in planning the right 
type of a direct mail piece to obtain the desired results. 
Advertisers, in their enthusiasm, are prone to say ‘‘Let’s get 
out something immediately,” and forget to ask themselves 
these pertinent questions: 


WHAT do we need? 
WHEN do we need it? 
WHY do we need it? 


Before the advertiser formulates his plans; before money 
is spent in executing them; honest answers to the above 
questions would eliminate a large portion of the waste and 
unproductivity resulting from hasty, unplanned, hit or miss 
mailings. 

Successful direct mail advertising is predicated upon a 
thorough understanding of the correct use of the various 
types available. Failure to understand these factors explains 
why a concern will distribute an elaborate colorful brochure 
when a simple little folder would have been much more pro- 
ductive, dollar for dollar, or why a firm is disappointed with 
the results of a smart, snappy brochure when the selling job 
really calls for a catalog. For these reasons, let us examine 
the forms of direct advertising available and determine how 
each fits into the proper niche in the selling scheme. 


1, CATALOG 


Here is the complete salesman in print; it is perhaps the 
most valuable of all direct advertising material. It represents 
the seller; it is the salesman always at the prospect’s elbow ; 
it is thorough, factual and precise. It fits into every part of 
the distribution scheme. 

The physical form of the catalog may vary from a small 
size pocket book to a volume many times that size. It may 
be a spontaneous effort or the result of an accumulation of 
data sheets sent out at intervals and finally bound together 
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into a complete unit. In recent years illustrations have become 
more and more a part of the well conceived catalog. 

The recipient of the catalog merits careful consideration. 
If the book is to be a reference work, the habits and comfort 
of the buyer should be determining factors with respect to 
size and arrangement. A complete index of subjects is always 
an attribute. If the book is intended for desk use it should 
not be an enormous affair that will clutter the desk. On the 
other hand, if the recipient is a habitual “builder-upper” of 
data files—such as architects generally maintain—the catalog 
should be of standard file size. 


2. BROCHURE, BOOKLET 


Here is an informative selling effort that may range from 
a simple eight-page booklet to an elaborate brochure many 
times that size. The scope of this type of literature depends 
not only on the message the sponsor desires to “put across” 
but also the amount of money he wishes to spend on the 
effort. 

Being primarily expository, the brochure and booklet can 
go into the complete details of any proposition. Or, these 
same pieces of literature can be employed to tell an institu- 
tional story. They can likewise be used to explain the appli- 
cations of a given product. 

As an aid to the salesmen the booklet or brochure is 
extremely valuable. Sent in advance of his call, the literature 
acquaints the prospect with at least part of the sales story, 
thus paving the way for a follow-up solicitation on the part 
of the salesman. 


3. BROADSIDE 


The broad expanse of space which distinguishes this form 
of message from all other direct mail advertising immediately 
suggests the spectacular, the flash, the sensation. These are 
the logical uses for the broadside. Essentially an attention- 
getter, the broadside can be employed effectively for special 
announcements, new products, price changes, the opening 
shot in a big campaign. Copy and layout treatment should 
be consistent with the broadside’s bigness. Opportunities for 
novelty accompany the necessity for folding down the big 
sheet to,some smaller size. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that novelty—whether in folding or in layout and 
copy—can be overdone, frequently to the disadvantage of 
the objective of the message. | 


4. CIRCULAR, FOLDER 


These units of the direct mail campaign are employed 
chiefly to maintain contact with prospects by filling in the 


void between salesmen’s calls. For the most part brief 
messages, circulars and folders should not be used to attempt 
too big a selling job. Instead, they should spotlight some 
one feature of the seller's products or services, or build up 
the seller's background and good will. 

The comparatively low cost of producing these units 
suggests that they be planned in series, so as to assure con- 
tinuity and to keep down production expense. Novelty folds 
are often used to attract attention, but here again, caution 
must be exercised lest the novelty kill the sales message. 





NEW DIRECTORS FOR L. N. A. 


At the special session held Thursday morning, May 14th, 
during their recent Convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
The Lithographers National Association elected the following 
officers and directors for 1936-37: P. N. Calvert, Reserve 
Lithograph and Printing Co., Cleveland, President ; William 
Ottmann, U. S. Ptg. and Lithograph Co., New York, Vice- 
President; Milton P. Thwaite, Dennison & Sons, Long 
Island City, Treasurer; Maurice Saunders, New York, Sec- 
retary; W. Floyd Maxwell, New York, Assistant Secretary ; 
Percival D. Oviatt, New York, General Counsel; Frank P. 
Allen, Courier-Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Harrison K. Caner, Jr., Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; M. L. Davidson, Western Lithograph Co., 
Los Angeles; J. S. Dodsworth, Sam]. Dodsworth Stationery 
Co., Kansas City; William S. Forbes, Forbes Lithograph 
Mfg. Co., Boston; C. W. Frazier, Brett Lithograph Co., 
Long Island City; C. D. German, National Litho. Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur A. Goes, Goes Lithographing 
Co., Chicago; John H. Harland, John H. Harland Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; George W. Heigho, Calvert Lithographing 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; George E. Loder, National Process 
Co., New York; Trowbridge Marston, Kaumagraph Co., 
New York; William H. Merten, Strobridge Lithographing 
Co., Cincinnati; George R. Meyercord, The Meyercord Co., 
Chicago; St. Elmo Newton, S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Theodore Regensteiner, The Regensteiner Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; Carl R. Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco; Jesse M. Tompsett, Isler-Tompsett Litho- 
graphing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles F. Traung, Stecher- 
Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester; E. H. Wadewitz, Western 
Printing & Litho. Co., Racine, Wis.; A. J. Willmanns, 
Willmanns Bros, Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; John M. Wolff, Jr., 
Wolff Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; S. F. Ziliox, Commercial 
Ptg. & Litho. Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., San Francisco, California, has 
established a new eastern sales office, at 52 Gramercy Park 
North, New York City, with Mr. E. S. Winetroub in 
charge of sales. 





Planned Promotion 
eliminates display waste 


é Before any attempt was made to decide just how the 
dealer help advertising dollar would be spent, a survey was 
made to uncover the true sales problems of Pond’s products. 
This study was not confined to retail outlets alone, but 
included every step along the line where additional effort 
would help speed up distribution and sales. It included a 
true picture of the problems of the district sales managers 
and their salesmen, the wholesalers and their salesmen, the 
retailers, and in many cases, their clerks. 

From the information gathered, it was evident that a floor 

eid nani | display of certain size could be used by the retailer to the 

POND S > rovoces | best advantage. It was also evident that lithographed floor 

display were more popular with druggists than those made 

of other non-permanent materials, because their finished 

and attractive appearance was more in keeping with the 
dignity of this class of outlets. 

These first hand facts guided the selection of the display 
for size, type and general copy appeal. This knowledge also 
made it possible to formulate a complete promotion plan 
which meant thorough dramatization and merchandising of 
magazine and newspaper advertising, as well as displays and 
the actual goods to be sold. 

Special dramatized brochures were used by the salesmen 
to help add extra punch to the personal sales efforts 

This complete dealer merchandising and sales promotion 
plan was handled by the Promotional Advertising Depart- 
ment of The Niagara Lithograph Company. 





7 HE SAYING, “A product in the hands of a prospective 


customer is over half sold,’ has proven not only true 
but exceedingly profitable to the Lamont Corliss Company, 
distributors of Pond’s facial creams, powders and tissues. 
The adaptation of lithographic floor display stands to the 
Pond’s store merchandising plan for 1935 met with such 
success that again they have built their entire store advertis- some of the display units which 
ing around this unit. have clicked for the Lamont Cor- 
Merchandising and sales promotion executives have for iss Company, sales agents for POND S. 
a number of years recognized the advantage of open display, Fonds coams and other poo- 


tn ducts. Displays were created al oo 
and the modern trend toward the elimination of glass- 04 Soduced by Niagara Lith- 


enclosed showcases is but another indication of the selling —_ graph Company. — AAS ce 

power behind this method of retailing. ae 
Cardboard floor displays are not entirely new and have 

been used for many years by advertisers to a very definite *pLuc in on PONDS 

advantage. They offer an economical method of getting FOR 

merchandise featured in mass on open displays which have 

the power to sell as well as tell. However, the outstanding 

sales results of the Pond’s merchandising display suggest that 

there are more factors which contribute to the success of this 

type of material than merely a clever idea, a good construc- 

tion and a pretty picture. 
While the executives in charge of Pond’s sales believe 

that much of the success of this effort is due to the display 

itself, they give a large portion of the credit to the complete 

store promotion, of which these displays were a definite part. 
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WHAT? WHY? WHEN? products is often extended by means of a package insert, 
and many an advertiser has added valuable names to his 
mailing list in this manner. 





5. ENVELOPE ENCLOSURE, 6. HOUSE ORGAN 
PACKAGE INSERT Here is an institutional medium that depends on consist- 
These units are considered “‘plus efforts’’ because they ency for its cumulative effect. The house organ should not 
are accessories to more substantial promotion material and be considered a direct selling effort in the same category as 
because the cost of both their preparation and distribution those units listed above. Instead, it is a “long pull’ proposi- 
is comparatively insignificant. tion depending on regularity and interest. Developed on this 
With an enclosure the advertiser avails himself of the basis, the house organ resolves itself into a powerful good 
opportunity to amplify some sales point made elsewhere or will builder, acquainting prospects and buyers with the 
to stress some outstanding feature of the product or service people and facilities back of the products they buy. 
being sold. Brevity is an important characteristic of this A hit or miss house organ is worse than none. Such a 
added sales punch. project should be launched only after a carefully formulated 
Many advertisers consider their efforts incomplete until plan and purpose has been laid down and only with the 
they have definitely assured themselves that the buyer of definite determination that such a plan and purpose will be 
their products is satisfied with his purchase. An enclosure the guiding factors in the publication. 
accompanying the product either to tell the buyer how he In concluding this discussion, which has attempted to 
can bést use the product or to suggest additional uses. At touch merely the highlights of the direct mail units men- 
the same time, the buyer can be advised of other products in tioned, it should be pointed out that any activity along these 
the company’s line, or he can be invited to pass word of his lines should be judged by the same standards as a salesman’s 
experiences along to other potential buyers—perhaps his performance. Success or failure depends on the record of 
relatives or friends. Invitation to request samples of untried results. 
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Strictly Pure and Always Uniform 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, Etc. 


Also a Full Line of Special Varnishes For All Purposes 


White Metal Finishing Varnishes 
for Printers and Decorators 
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SHEET METAL 


C. W. H. CARTER 


. O. G. Carter, Sr., President 
100 Varick Street ESTABLISHED 1865 New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 46) 


If you happen to possess a charming personality of your 
own, you do not need to read further. J have not. I hap- 
pen to be stubby and chubby, if you get what I mean. This 
matter of personality has already been mentioned. 


So has the technical-minded individual. If you are thor- 
oughly conversant with the details of production; if you 
know enough to hold your knowledge in reserve, drawing 
upon it in order to give your customer the most for his money ; 
and if you are straight forward in your demeanor towards 
others, you can do a darn good job of selling. You will be 
remembered for a long time even if you have occasion to 
make but one call on a prospect. 


It is possible to go along other directions as well. For 
example, to come to a prospect with something you can pro- 
duce which will adequately cover a need—which he may or 
may not be aware of. But you must definitely understand 
the requirement and fulfill it thoroughly, otherwise you will 
miss fire. 


The rendering of unusual service or rather service free 
from time and place will keep you in the mind of your cus- 
tomer or prospect. I know of one successful paper sales- 
man who willingly goes out of his way. Once, he was called 
upon to secure samples of paper stock for a customer of his. 
He obtained them and then experienced difficulty in contact- 
ing his man. However, he made it his business to learn 
where his customer would be long after business hours; and 
he surprised this customer by showing up at some social occa- 
sion late in the evening, delivering the samples and quota- 
tions, so that his customer could utilize them the first thing 
Monday morning. Yes, it happened to be a Saturday night. 


Any inference to be drawn from the foregoing would be 
this: That should you prove yourself qualified to give to 
prospect or to customer something useful (even if that some- 
thing be only pleasure at seeing you, as in the case of pleas- 
ing personality) you will be remembered and be called for. 


However, there is something else to consider—your per- 
sonal traits or characteristics. <A little introspection is neces- 
sary; so is analysis, study and practice. Get the most, in a 
sales-winning way, out of your own nature. 


Have you a pleasant speaking voice? Cultivate it the 
more, and use it intelligently. A salesman with such a voice 
visited me recently. He endeavored to sell me a subscrip- 
tion of a loose-leaf business system. He spoke for at least 
twenty minutes. His discourse was logical and his presen- 
tation admirable. I did not mind, but as he went on it oc- 
curred to me that the salesman was prepared to keep on 
talking as long as I cared to have him do so. 


I'll remember him for a long time. Evidently his tech- 
nique was to keep on talking until interrupted. You and I, 
perhaps, could not succeed along the same lines. Of course, 
his diction was perfect, his enunciation grand. 
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I know a man who works just the reverse. He is the 
salesman for an office device manufacturer, and carries a 
model with him. Once permission is secured, he demon- 
strates silently. Once finished, he stands quietly, without 
a word, until his prospect speaks. He is lean and tall, with 
a sorrowful face and a well groomed head of grey hair. He 
is a star salesman, never forgotten. 


With the same company is a stocky, massive individual, 
an ex-pugilist. Loquacious? I’ll say! And how rude. He 
thinks nothing of slapping hat and overcoat down upon a 
man’s desk; capitalizes his London accent to say that he 
demonstrated to the King of England; over-reaches himself 
in informing people he writes business articles for The Satur- 
day Evening Post. He’s a “low-life’’ who browbeats and 
clubs orders out of everybody. (I shudder to think what 
would happen to me if I tried his tricks.) Yet he gets away 
with it. Many firms write letters of complaint to his com- 
pany regarding his actions. These are the ones he does not 
sell. Others, however, must like his ways because he books 
plenty of business. 


Some years ago I encountered one remarkable fellow. 
Sharp as a razor were his wits. Nevertheless his act was 
to play dumb. He'd trot over to the purchasing agent of a 
great utility corporation, spread his samples over the desk 
and await the return of his man. 


“What's this?” growled the purchasing agent when he 
got back. 


’ 


“Why, they are the best in our new line,” answered the 
sly fellow. “They just came from the factory, and I hot- 
footed it over to show you first.” 


“Don’t you know I only receive salesmen on Mondays 
and Wednesdays,” roared the purchasing agent. 


“Did I do something wrong again?’ questioned the sales- 
man. “If so, I’m sorry. You see, I’m rather new at this 
business. I sold pianos heretofore. You cannot blame me 
for trying to get your business. To have The 
poration as a customer would be a feather in my cap. But, 
really and truly, don’t you think the new samples are simply 
wonderful ?” 


P. S.—He eventually got the account. 
P. S. S.—He never sold pianos in his life. 


P. S. S. S.—He was a veteran salesman who played the 
part of an amusing, anxious-to-get-ahead amateur. 








Plan to Attend the 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC CONVENTION 
to be Held at The 
HOTEL TRAYMORE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
SEPTEMBER 18.- 19-20. 
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“SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT AND 
ACT UPON FOR LARGER PROFITS” 


Experienced lithographers know that our practical me- 
thods of proper paper conditioning with 2 in 1 paper 
conditioners, and our pressroom humidity control with 
CATCHDEW units, are more valuable in correcting losses 
than theoretical research efforts. Other machines and 
air conditioning systems, according to scientific tests, 
do not provide the definite method of proper condi- 
tioning which experts hold necessary for correct register. 


Read the many valuable uses an Illinois firm found in 
one month's service of 2 in ] machines. They are efficient 
flexible and possess many patented features not 
obtainable elsewhere. 


Fueminc-lorrer COMPANY 


Gmmercial and Glor 
hs and Ombossin$ 
Seals, Labels, lameT lates 


Peorta,Iuuxors 
May 14, 1926 


Mr. George ¥. Hamilton 
1018 Claytonia Terrace 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Hamilton: 


Ye heve now had the TWO IN ONE conditioning machine in 
our plant for one month and we ere sure that you will 
be pleased to know that it is more than satisfactory. 
This outfit not only serves as an excellent paper 
conditioner, but we use it several times daily for the 
ourpose of drying ink between colors in order that we 
may render fast service to our customers. We find thet 
on heavy solids, a sheet can be put in this machire and 
dried within en hour, making it possible for us to come 
back immedietely with another color, or even gold. 


We consider the TWO IN ONE conditioner one of the most 
valuable pieces of equipment in our plant. 


Very truly yours, 
FLEMING-POTTER COMPANY, INC. 


G. 


President 
f 


Write us for a free copy of the ‘Lithographers’ and 
Printers’ Manual on Proper Paper Conditioning and 
Pressroom Humidity Control”. 


Advance Manufacturing Company 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 

















WHERE TO BUY 
TO SAVE MONEY 
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‘MOLLE TON 





ROB-PORT INKS 





Specializing in 


BLACKS 








We Are Geared to Meet 
Your Immediate Requirements for 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


MIO Lb ON 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 


SURESET COMPOUND 
WAX COMPOUND 


FLANNELS 


Specializing in 


READY SILK SEWN MOLLETON COVERS 
SMOOTH OR GRAIN LEATHER ROLLERS 


JOBERTS & ] JORTE]) 





OE MRCS Faleme ta ccinihicn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette St. 402 S. Market St. 
Phone . . CAnal 6-1646 Phone . . Wabash 6935 


Established 1893 







































Sometime ago, the Secretary of the New York Photo- 
Lithographers Association made a study of the time neces- 
sary for various work operations in a photo-lithographic 
plant. These studies were averaged for twenty photo-litho- 
graphic plants operating in the New York area. 


In many plants, eight or sixteen pieces of copy were 
followed into the camera department, to the stripping, 
opaquing, plate-making, tusching, and through the press de- 
partment to the bindery. The time necessary for each oper- 
ation in these plants was recorded with a stop watch. In 
other plants, where the information appeared to be reason- 
able, the time experience of the plant was excepted. 


Materials used in producing combination work vary with 
the customers’ requirements. Some shops use more film neg- 
atives and paper negatives. The percentage of each, as esti- 
mated in each shop, was obtained. 
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Specialists in 











ADDRESSING MAILING 
MULTIGRAPHING FILLING-IN 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
SALES LETTERS PRINTING 





393 West 49" St. athe 
New York _N-Y. 


Tel. PEnnsylvania 6-0065 - 7278 } 


RUSH 
WORK . 














PRICES THAT SHOW A PROFIT 


We cannot call our fellow-lithographer a fool because he 
quotes lower prices. We cannot pass judgment on his prices, 
unless we know his costs. They may be lower. 
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AVERAGE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTION STANDARDS 











We present below a summary of the time covered. The 
study is based on black and white line work of the com- 
bination kind, run on a standard 20 lb. bond. No provi- 
sion in the figures below has been made for pasting up copy, 
making enlargements or reductions, screening halftones, strip- 
ping in negatives which must be reshot, plates which must 
be remade, washups, or lost time because of atmospheric 
conditions or stock variations, bindery work, and other time 
consuming elements which do not enter every shop. The 
figures presented below is an average of the time actually 
used in putting a job through from the camera to the 
bindery. 














ek Se ee 834 minutes 
BS BPocnecsnsessensecsnmsenennnenen 1112/3 “ 
BD Db eencsensconenreneeennrermnnsncnns 161/3 “ 
BB Dib srccnnccisresninesnenenmnncnninions 28 2/3 “ 






Paper Film 8% x 11 
$.05 x 63% is $.0315 


37% Film. Film Negatives 
$.25 x 37% is $.0925 


Negatives Used 63% Paper. 













$.1240 





Spoilage and handling 10%............ 






Average cost per 814 x 11 negative 
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Stripping Oe i sieitiecncnnrtinrircinmceiciinss 24 minutes 
OD SE ittcintetiitiieinicctnt > ” 
00 ODA cieetninininnenaee 66 “ 

Lg a «Cl 
1 Dh Bi iicentcitsersiniinnententennnnctinneencin 42 “ 
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eee 0 Siti 18 “ 
a ee 30 «Co 
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Plate Metal 
and Graining 





Average number of usages per 
| Re 10 
Cost of graining plates 34 x 44 $1.00 







NN OE Oe I a iaicieniinenemininitininiiins 30 minutes 
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Oe Bi icccaiiininnsiaaninnimniaa 42 
Sn a eC 54 C«SS 

Presswork 

ee: Matin a «Clf* 
cr ae 30—C 
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He is a clever man, my printer, whom I discovered sev- 
eral years ago, and whom I have insisted on sticking to ever 
since. They say, “he is a little dearer.” “Well,” I an- 
swered, “ought he not to be, being considerably better?” 


—Thomas Carlyle. 
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For Best Results 
ECONOMY AND SIMPLE OPERATION 


USE 
CONTRASTO 
PROCESS FILMS 


SHARPNESS AND DENSITY 


ONTRASTO NEGATIVE PAPERS 


PURE WHITE AND CLARITY 


STRIP FILMS 


QUALITY OF WET PLATES 


Write for Information to 
POLYGRAPHIC CO. of AMERICA Inc. 
Film Division 
310 E. 45th St., New York,N.Y. 14E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 
Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 











TO MULTILITH OWNERS 











We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 


ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 


They may cost a little more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 
vince you of their merits. Address your inquiries to 


MULTILITH DEP'’T, 45 ROSE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
puones ‘IF PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


BEekman ° e a 
usisea Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 
17-27 Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St., New York City 


ee ate RR LLL SLi 
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“MORE BUSINESS” FOR DETROIT 


The lithographers of Detroit have organized a 1936 Pro- a profit. The poster below is a replica of one they distributed 
gressive Party, with the campaign cry, “More Business” at after their May 7th meeting. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY 


“MORE BUSINESS” AT A PROFIT 
OUR CAMPAIGN CRY 


THURODAY EVENING, MAY f, (0b 


5:50 P.M. HOTEL DETROJT-LELAND 


THESE CANDIDATES CHALLENGE OPPOSITION 


EMPLOYING LITHOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 


OF DETROIT 
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a) | J}HE RATHBUN & BIRD ZEISS 


COMPARY, Inc. Optical Instruments 


For Process Work 


MACHINISTS : 
ste | @2a 


Photo-Engravers 


Electrotypers & O BY) if @: is i @ 


Printers 


SOE AT 








PLANTS MOVED Lenses, Stops Magnifiers 


i lor Fil 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED Prisms, a ied bg or Filters 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Focusing Microscopes 








Since 1898 Write for Inf sa 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 





728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
































The sign of SUP ERIOR INKS is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


OUR MULTITONE OFFSET BLACK HAS THAT 
POWERFUL INTENSITY PLUS CLEAN SNAPPY 
RESULTS ...A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


wo “gS 7HAT NAME IMPLIE S* 


1H) 92) (02) 


PRINTING INK G) COMPANY. INC. 


PRINTINGELITHO INKS oie METALLIC INKSEVARNISHES 


bi -~Se4 
995-309 LAFAYETTE STREET~- NEW YORK: .-- CANAL 6-3308 
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TO HELP YOU DO BETTER 


















bar Products 
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Send today for literature describing Sbo 

REDUCOL, COMBINATION omens Co. 
DRYER, and PASTE DRYER C-56, three 

D AST 3 remarkably efficient ink regulators that solve F 
all the vexatious ink problems of Offset Printers, 

DRYER regardiess of climate, weather, or kind of A 
stock ... Made especially for Offset, these We 
new products work like magic to speed up N | 
production and improve appearance of any Col 

ne job. Add life, depth and sparkle to plain 
ee ae ofr ont eho eho black or colors, stop offsetting, crystallizing, Hor 
SSS leaching and glazing. Harmless to rubber. Co.. 
lor oO , a inks. >. . 
PASTE DRYER C-56—A very fast urtace 501d On positive guarantee of no charge if rt 
dryer for non-lapping impressions. not satisfied. Mail request for literature now. it 
Stea 
INDIANA CHEMICAL &é MEG. COMPANY I 
- YOR © INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO has 
typi 
* 
The Southworth Simplex -.- 

CONDITIONS Paper Accurately! 
_ M 
Mucu of your work is of a specialized type oe 
that requires accurate paper conditioning. its p 
But you must have a paper conditioner litho 
that not only does the work efficiently but prod 

at a minimum of production cost. THE 

SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX, made of the 

finest materials coupled with SOUTH- 

4 Compartment SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX. WORTH high quality workmanship, offers 
Capacity 60,000 sheets per 8 hours ; 1 

you maximum efficiency at low upkeep cost. 
SOUTHWORTH also manufactures Humidifi- Write us today for further information, , 
ers, Universal — Joggers, ee — prices and list of satisfied users. THE Re 
Punching, Round Cornering and Perforating a 
Machinery of all kinds. Special Machines are SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX guarantees you basis 
built to individual order. satisfaction. indjy 

Southworth Machine Company, Portland, Maine 



























MILES INSTALLATIONS 


Recent installations of Miles equipment have been made 
in the following companies: 


Business Letter Service; Colorgraphic Offset Co.; Gen- 
eral Offset Co., Inc.; Ideal Art Service, Cleveland, O.; 
Kaiser Printing Service, Brooklyn; Modern Press, Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y.; Rossotti Lithograph Co.; Quality Print 
Shop, Philadelphia, Pa.; Schneider Press; Wright Offset 
Co. 


Partial installations have been made in:— 


Addison Lithograph Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Ballard Press, 
West Hempstead, N. Y.; Barton Business Service, Newark, 
N. J.; Brooklyn Litho Art Service; Bruehn Publications; 
Columbia Planograph Co., Washington, D. C.; Crane- 
Howard Lithograph Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jensen Printing 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; K. L. M. Process Co.; Kipe Off- 
set Co.; Mahony & Roese; Parker Publishing Co.; Printer 


Lithograph Co.; Reliance Lithograph Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Stearn & Beale. 


In addition to those listed above the Miles Company 
has installed several complete photo-engraving and stereo- 
typing plants throughout the country. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


We extend congratulations to the Lithographers Journal 
on the very decided improvement noted in recent issues of 
its publication. Since the publication has been produced on 
lithographic presses, it is far away better than it was when 
produced by letterpress. 





WHAT IS FAIR COMPETITION? 


If fair competition is to prevail in an industry, there must 
be a basis for such competition, and it is only right that this 
basis should be determined on facts—facts relating to the 


individual establishment and facts relating to the industry 
a a whole. 
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ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


We also make a specialty of all the 
small plates as well as the Multilith 


SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 


| Largest in the World 


LITHOGRAPHMA@LATEXGRAINING CO. 
OF WMIBRICS INC. 


41-43 Box St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 































4260 
| Phones: Evergreen 9- , 61 








STOCKINGER & LANGBEIN 
PHOTO-LITHO CORP. 








PLATE MAKERS 
FOR THE TRADE 


NEGATIVES-POSITIVES 
HAND TRANSFER PLATES 
and MACHINE PLATES 


DEEP ETCH or ALBUMIN 


OUT - OF - TOWN SERVICE GIVEN 
CAREFUL AND PROMPT ATTENTION 


30 EAST 21TH STREET ° NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Tel. ALgonquin 4-5329 
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Offset Problem Eliminated By 
New Portable Non-Offset Gun 


Problems of offsetting, smudging and sticking on offset 
presses are said to be eliminated by a new method which 
delivers a microscopic “powder-cushion” between adjacent 
sheets, according to an announcement by printing equipment 
engineers of American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J., 
U. S.A. 

This new method of 
offset elimination makes 
the delays and expense 
of slipsheeting unneces- 
sary, according to the 
announcement, even 
when _ overprinting 

j solids, varnish or metal- 
lic inks. Tests have 
also shown that the in- 
visible ‘‘powder-cush- 
ion” causes no change 
in the printing charac- 
teristics, ‘feel’, or 
clean appearance of the 
sheets so treated. It 
has been used on as 
many as five super-im- 
posed colors, each color 
being treated separately, 
without any noticeable 
amount of the com- 
pound on the sheet and 
without changing or af- 
fecting the colors. 

The equipment is 
based on a unique prin- 
ciple—a free flowing 
liquid is atoinized by a 
special type of spray 

gun and instantly dries while in the air, falling upon the sheet 
in the form of microscopic particles which act as the protec- 
tive cushion. By this rapid air drying, the gummy effect of 
liquid sprays previously attempted for the same purpose is 
avoided, while retaining the simplicity and uniform distri- 
bution over a sheet that a liquid provides. The particles are of 
such a character and size that they have no “sandy” or abra- 
sive action, according to the report of experimental tests. 
The substance is a compound that is harmless to employees 
or working parts of the press. Even when a visible accumu- 
lation of the particles on the delivery table framework has re- 
sulted from continuous operation over long periods, it is said 
to be easily removed with a damp cloth. 

Development of this new substance has made possible a 
portable spray gun for its application which is considerably 
simpler and less expensive than units required to handle a 
waxy or gummy liquid. The liquid is fed by gravity to the 
adjustable spray nozzle, where it is atomized and spread over 
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the sheet by compressed air. An adjustable arm which 
tends over the delivery pile makes it easy to regulate the 
rection of the discharge to give complete offset protection wit 
the minimum amount of material. In a test in one pressroon, 
the gun was used on a sheet 46 inches wide delivering 16,04 
sheets per day. One gallon of fluid, costing approximate) 
$1.00, lasted 10 days. 

The special portable gun has been developed by the Bink 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. It is said to 
easily installed on any type of offset press. 

An automatic control regulated by the press itself times th 
equipment to deliver a quick spray of the proper duration jug 
as each sheet arrives on the delivery table. 


Offset Press equipped with the Craig Sheet Dryer and Static Eliminaicr 


A Device to Accelerate Drying 


And Eliminate Paper Static 


The Craig Sheet Dryer and Static Eliminator which ha 
had wide application to relief printing presses for the accelerz 
tion of sheet drying.and the elimination of paper static haf 
recently come into greater prominence in photo-lithography, 
more especially since the advent of coated paper in lithography 
has accentuated the need of quicker drying by oxidation to 
eliminate offsetting difficulties. Some presses have been equip- 
ped with the Craig Sheet Dryer and Static Eliminator ir- 
stalled at both the feeder and delivery ends of the press. It 
has been found that by applying gas combustion to the sheet 
as it is being fed, the necessity of hanging and seasoning pape! 
before printing has been largely eliminated. This heat appli 
cation also serves to reduce or eliminate paper static there 
by avoiding feeder and register difficulties in a manner that 
permits higher press speeds. On a press so equipped the 
Craig Sheet Dryer and Static Eliminator, when applied 0 
the delivery end of the press as well, will act to set the inka 
the printed sheet more quickly, reducing offset, permittig 
the delivery of sheets at a rate of speed higher than would le 
possible on a press not so equipped. It also permits runnilg 
full color, and avoids delays caused by poor jogging. 

This device operates at very low expense and can utilize & 
tificial, natural, or “canned” gas. It is claimed to be u& 
usually flexible and can be adapted to a great variety of pres 
constructions. Distributed by American Type Foundet 
Craigs can be secured through their 125 branches and agent 
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can be interested in investing a moderate amount of 


money in a going Lithographic Company, wherever lo- 


A Management Executive, with many years experience 









Any Machinery, Ink, Paper or Supply house, needing an 


Executive thoroughly acquainted with the Lithographic 


cated. (Not looking for a Salesman connection.) To an and Printing business, is invited to set out its require- 


establishment offering a real opportunity, all necessary ments in a letter addressed to 


information will be supplied. 


Address: Box 500, The Photo-Lithographer 


Box 501, The Photo-Lithographer 
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Aluminum and Zinc 


PLATES 


for 


OFFSET PRESS 

ROTARY PRESS 

FLAT BED PRESS 
TIN 





Graining and Regraining 
FOR THE TRADE 


THE NATIONAL LITHO PLATE CO. 


Established 1917 
Tel: PUlaski 5-3090 
35-37 MEADOW ST. BROOELYN,. N. Y. 


“SULLEBARGER” 








Tl 
for 


CAMERAS 

SCREENS 

LENSES 

ARC LAMPS 

VACUUM FRAMES 
WHIRLERS 

CARBONS 

OKAY OPAQUE 

OKAY DEVELOPING INK 














E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
116 John Street New York City 
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Over Thirty Years 











We have been supplying some of the largest 
and most reliable lithographing firms in the 
States with Plate Graining Materials 


Wausau Quartz Graining Sand Glass Graining Marbles FREE SAMPLE 


AgscoGraining Grit (Aluminum Oxide) TBS Agsco Plate Cleaner 
Agsco Silica Graining Sand Silicon Carbide Grain 


May we send you a generous 
sample. Let us match up the 


Steel Graining Balls Scotch Tape abrasive you now employ. 


American Graded Sand Company 


2516-18 Greenview Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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s rained correctly to suit any offset 
for Photolithography 2b. , ’ | 
, | MULTILITH PLATES . 
When buying _ camera ee ‘ ; henetend to suit ee mae 
be sure you specify Goerz Lenses. The high = ments. ; 
of these American-made products is acknowledge 
“4 P iminatin st 7 “a hoto same We are manufacturers of I 
pil ae . METALSHEETS for ROTAPRINT i 
and photolithographic fields. r 
Machines. : 
CONVINCE YOURSELF WITHOUT COST Modern Graining Machinery ( 
All camera manufacturers and supply dealers will and Expert Workmen. I 
gladly arrange with us to allow you a free trial. Try our plates on one job and 
Prompt deliveries from stock. Expert service and be convinced. , 
repairs when needed. q 
Literature on request. e ; 
CP.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. THE PHOTO.-LITHG . 
317 EAST 34"™ ST. NEW YORK CITY PLATE GRAINING CC 











= 1207-15 S. Highland A 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














OKAY OPAQUE 


BETTER FINISHED NEGATIVES 
IN SHORTER TIME 


% SMOOTH FLOWING FOR THE RAPID 
BRUSH SWEEP 

%& DENSE OPACITY 

*% DRY QUICKLY 

we NON-CRACKING 





OKAY DEVELOPER Typewriting Typography 


DEPENDABLE PRESS PLATES 
wok ke * iM A FLASH A typographical service for 


numbers that hove 


; ; ’ reproduction, employing the new method of 
eiahes mo ig a EASILY APPLIED TO ANY METAL aligning typewriting on the right-hand = 
wo - ampies ‘ 
cheerfully parton %& CLEAR, SHARP AND ACID RESISTANT margin without skip spacing. Ideal for P 
ted at your request IMAGE Thesis, Bulletins, House Organs, Manuals, 
% STAND UP FOR LONG PRESS LiFe Briefs and Reports. 


w& RELEASE EASILY, UNDER HIGH HUMIDITY 


Our service also includes line 
FROM BARE GRAIN 


for line retyping, tabulations, etc. 


FRANCIS G. OKIE Your inquiries will receive 


t attention. 
Manufacturer Photo Offset Specialties and Inks prompt attention 





247 $. THIRD STREET PHHADELPHIA, PA. a 
Bry, Sintec Eig renee ET 

116 John St., New York, N. Y. 1207 S. Highland Ave. Baltimore, Md. W/OGELTYPING COMPANY 

fa Aucune haga 

$38 Seuth Clark St, Chicage, Ill. 97 Elizabeth St. Torente, Canada 817 14TH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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ud : Wonk MONGEN TYPESETTING 


COMBINATION VACUUM 
Dark Room and 


miss meoting tno de- | 88 LITHOGRAPH PROOFS 













Goes to Work 













. mand for new machin- 
vacuum Bs aang ge sage ... fepresent 49 years experience specializing to 
. once simple, efficient, rapid, wide lithographers. Orders arrive and leave the same 
use, and low in price. This frame can day by air mail. We have over 3000 type faces and 
nol . + or sizes to fit any style of work. Monsen lithograph 
j i euathont light you can make proofs save time and give the best results. 






positives and prints on paper or film. Our range of work runs from the cheapest 
Outside of the dark room you can 








] ° one P ° 
make plates up to 22x28 for the press. linotype composition where cost is the main con- 
It is light, portable, built entirely of sideration up to the finest typography in the old 
metal, — and complete in classics or imported types. Use Monsen Air Mail 
ay Service when ordering your typesetting and proofs. 








Size 22x28, has all necessary features in- 


cluding 14 H.P. AC motor, packed ready for rortne root civooroner  THORMOD MONSEN & SON, INC 
, WL. 


delivery F.O.B. New York, at $150.00. Sen aaa aetie at 











nd gpg 2 ge Also makers of Negatives, Positives 
Mites MAcHINERY COMPANY Sara tou et st wa pivumin end Bep-atdh Poses Halas 
you pay for and you pay for 
EAS h ele one: just w u get. us demon- 
a na a enero can de tor vec, 730 N. FRANKLIN STREET - CHICAGO 





New York, N. Y. SPring 7-4756 











INCREASED SALES e EXTRA PROFITS 






makes a wonderful 


water fountain etch 






and 


INSURES A 









BETTER RESULTS @ 








ALL METAL CAMERAS 












And other plate making equipment built to meet require- 
ments for the plant desiring the latest type. Designed with 
@ precision focusing device e tilting glass covered copy 
board e movable lens board e dark room controlled. 
Low cost operation for black and white or color reproduction 
work. Get our quotation. Let us check over your plant and 
submit recommendations. 
















The grain takes on a natural affinity 
for water. Tinting and scumming CAN'T | 


take place on an Etch-O-Lith surface. 
a trial quart of Etch-O-Lith at $1.50 f.o.b. 










PARKER PRINTING PREPARATION CO. 
225 EAST 44th STREET 


(0 y 
ITHO FQUIPMENT ANI) SUPPLY COMPANY 
- 

NEW YORK | CHICAGO ILI M% 










THE 





The ne ole 
BALDWIN P ress........ 


PRESS 
WASHER 


ise . . © 7 s se es e@ * 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 








COMPLETE MATERIALS 
FOR ALL NEGATIVE, 
MAKING PURPOSES 





Hundreds of satisfied users would not think 
of installing a new offset press without putting 
on a BALDWIN 


They save 60% to 90% wash-up time. Change 
of color no longer means a press held up and 
a loss of valuable production hours. 


The BALDWIN pays for itself very quickly; is 
easy to attach; and is not prohibitive in price. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
SOLD ON A FREE TRIAL BASIS! 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 
OFFSET PRESS ENGINEERING 
78 ROEBLING STREET—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















ILFORD 


Thin Emulsion Halftone Pan Plates 
Rapid Process Pan Plates 

Special Rapid Pan Plates 

Soft Graduation Pan Plates 

Thin Line Film 

Stripping Film 














Offset Film 
Photomechanical Dry Plates 
Negative Paper 









Send for Graphic Arts Catalog 33 

















PHOTO 


'NORMAN.-WILLETS CO. 





SUPPLIES 


318 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 

















USE THE “‘“FLASH-O-LENS”’ er 
for Better Lithographic Jobs 


The Most Practical 
Appliance for: 


@ Sharpening up halftone 
screen values on the ground Aveileble in both 


flashlight battery and 
glass of the camera. 110 volt A.C. or D.C. 


Double lens system 
@ Checking dot values on gives five power mag- 


film to assure fineness. nification on 2” field 


of vision. 
Electric model shown 
@ Checking plate results. here (Price $11.50 
complete). Battery 
@ Checking quality of job —— boon _ 
after press run has started. (If desired, the mag- 


nifier can be fur- 
nished with bottom 
cut away to permit 
freer use of retouch- 
ing instruments). 


E. W. PIKE & CO. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY 


For BETTER 
Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 























Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE & BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YOL 


It 
maste 
Vari- 
Pape! 

W 
able 


Write 
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— 
OVERPRINT WVARNISHES 
Made by Hilo 


The gloss that beautifies and protects—the 
finishing touch on any lithographed or printed 
job—is yours with Hilo Overprint Varnishes. 







These Varnishes may be applied on paper 
stocks, label and carton; by any type of 
press—Cylinder, Flat Bed, Offset or Job. 
They do a splendid print finishing varnish job 
on decorated metal sheets. 








For the greater profits of the days 
to come, try Hilo Overprint Varnish. 
Send for a free trial lot—enough for 
several hours run. 








HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


73 Years Experience in “Better-T he-Finish” 
42 60 Stewart Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago — — Boston — — Philadelphia 


Driers, Lithos, Ink Varnishes, Etc. 



































COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE - 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO -COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING ec e PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH e.« e 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own piznt. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE @ 


NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 


















COMPOSING MACHINE 


YOU INTERESTED IN OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY! 












It follows you_are interested in a means to create your 
masters, consequently you should know all about the new 
Vari-Typer equipped with a specially constructed Carbon 
Paper Ribbon. 











We are very eager to have you know about the remark- 


able results Vari-Typer makes possible, and ask that you 





write or telephone us for actual specimens. 







RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


17 PARK PLACE Tel. BArclay 7-2837 NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Made in New York Sold throughout the world. 













P. & J. 
COLLODIONS 


FOR 
Better Wet Plates 


P. & J. 
HYDROQUINONE 


FOR 
Better Dry Plates 


P. & J. 
EGG ALBUMEN 


Better Coutian. of All Plates 


A FULL LINE OF 
QUALITY PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
622 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











————— 










































Offers the lithographer and advertiser quality in halftone, line and color 


reproduction. Its texture accentuates values and radiates an atmosphere 


of richness and quality. 


BLACKWOOD OFFSET is easy running on the press. It prints a sharp, 


clear impression, does not pick up lint and saves on transfer plates 


YET 
BLACKWOOD OFFSET 


IS MODERATELY PRICED 


It is a standard grade, stocked in plain finish in all regular sizes and 
weights, and can be furnished in fancy finishes, regular or special sizes, 


in case lots (or more) from mill. 


SAMPLE BOOK SHOWING ALL WEIGHTS AND FANCY FINISHES AVAILABLE. 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


MARQUARDT & COMPANY 


N 


Fine Pages 


153-155 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 














THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
Tear it out and tack it up in the shop. It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 
Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ACIDS 
*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
Ardlee Service, Inc., 28 W. 23 St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Gray, James Letter Shop 215 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Paramount Multigraphing Co., 303 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

ASGCO GRAINING GRIT (ALUMINUS 

OXIDE) 

American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
AGSCO SILICA GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago, III. 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
(See Paper Conditioning Machines) 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates) 
ALBUMEN 

“Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Il. 

“International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

“Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

“National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

ALIGNING PAPER 
(See Vogeltype Paper) 
ARC LAMPS 


(See Lainps—<Arc) 
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ASPHALTUM 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N.Y 


aN. ° 

*Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

“Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th Street, New York, 
N. Y¥. 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
Zoltan, John M., 833 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. 


BELLOWS 
United Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Belmont Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


BENDAY AND SHADING MEDIUMS 
(See Shading Mediums) 


BINDINGS 
Plastic—Brewer—Cantelmo Co., Inc., 118 E. 


27th St., New York, N. Y. 

Spiral—Spiral Binding Company, 148 Lata- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 

*Wire-O—Trussel Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

BLANKETS 

Bainbridge, Philip M. (Goodrich Rubber 
Blankets), 37 E. 23th St., New York, N. Y. 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N.Y 


*Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th St., 
Chicago, III. 

*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Ine., 415-417 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco, Cal. 

*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

*Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 





















BLANKETS (Continued) 
*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New 
York, N. Y. 
*Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. and First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOOKBINDERS 
*Gettler, John M., 200 Varick St., New York, 
N. Y. 
BRONZERS 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CAMERAS 
*Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
*California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
*Goerz, C. P. American Optical Co., Inc., 317 
K. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
*Levy, Max & Co., Wayne & Berkley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
*Litho Equipment & Supply Co., Ogden Ave., 
Sheldon & Lake Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
*Miles Machinery Co., 18 East 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
*Pitman, Harold M. Co., 26-38 Corneilso:. Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
*Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & 
Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robertson, R. R., 1 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. 
*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. Generai 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
*Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y. 
*Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
*Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
*Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Il. 
CARBONS—Photographic 
*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
CHEMICALS 
*Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
*California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Erkenbrach, Geo. A., Co., 143 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print. 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


4 
*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave, 


Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
*International Printing Ink Corporation, 7} 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
La Motte Chemicals Products Co., 438 Light 
St., Baltimore, Md. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington st, 
Chicago, Ill. 
*Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
*Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Corneilson Aye., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd 
St., Chicago, II. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene 
St., New York, N. Y. 
*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St, 
New York, N. Y. 
CLOCKS—Interval Timers 
Glogau & Co., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
COMPOSING MACHINES 
Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
COMPOSITION 
Composing Room, The, 325 West 37th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
—y Press, Inc., 56 Gold St., New York, 
Monsen, Thormod & Son, Ine., 730 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago, II. 
New York Monotype Composition Co., 461 
BKighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CRAYONS-LITHO 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing a Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


*International Printing Ink Corporation, 79 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
7 Wm., 120 Center St., New York, 
CUT-OUTS 
F. LY My Company, 155 Sixth Ave., New York, 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 S. Main St, 
Akron, Ohio 
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DAMPENING DEVICES (Continued) 
Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York 
N. Y. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Wagner, Charles, Litho Machine Co., 51 Park 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
*Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 Last 
44th St., New York, N. Y. 
*Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Corneilson Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo Granular 
*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DIES—DIE CUTTING 
Fountain Die Cutters and Finishers, Inc., 155 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Freedman Die Cutting Co., B., 12 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 
DIE CUTTING—MOUNTING 
Consolidated Mounting & Finishing Co., 516 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
DIES—STEEL RULE 
P. & J. Die Co., 419 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. 
DRIER—Paste and Liquid 
*Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indian- 
apolis, New York City, Chicago 
DRYING OVENS 
*Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 
*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
DRYERS 
7s C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, 
| 4 
*Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New 
York, N. Y. 
DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES AND 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 
Elmora, Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Ine., 315 N. 12th 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Kimble Electric Co., W. 14th St. & S. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Northwestern Electric Co., 408 S. Hoyne, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ki. Pitts- 
burgh, .Pa. 
ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envelope Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
ETCHES 
"International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
“Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
FILMS 
*Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
*California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*Kastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 
55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
*Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
*Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 I. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
FLANNEL 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
i Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 
ddth St., New York, N. Y. 
*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New. York, N. Y. 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
FOLDERS 
*“Baum, Russell Ernest, 615 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 
GLYCERINE 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
i Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, III. 

*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

GRAINING FLINT 

*New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 

Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








num, Glass and Multilith Plates 
*Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Croke Co., Allan B., 163 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co., 913-921 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
“Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKenna, James J., 525 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
*Minotti, Inc., M. A., 127 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 
“National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. 
Highland St., Baltimore, Md. 
*Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Van- 
dewater St.,. New York, N. Y. 
U. S. Lithographic Supply Co., Inc., 305 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y 
Western Litho Plate & Supply Co., 1019 Sou- 
lard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GRAINING MACHINES 
*Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 
*Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
GUM ARABIC 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
~ Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N 


*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

HAND ROLLERS 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 

~~ Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

"Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, Alumi- 


HUMIDIFICATION 
*Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Carrier Engineering Co., 850 Frelinghuysep 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 
*Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts, 
New York, N. Y. 
*Southworth "Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave, 
Portland, Maine. 
HYDROQUINONE 
*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St, 
Chicago, ll. 
INK COMPOUNDS 
*Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indian. 
apolis, New York City, Chicago 
INKS 


Acheson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., Buf. 



















falo, N. Y. 

American Printing Ink Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. Kimzie S&t, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd., 82 Peter 
St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

August Corp., Charles, The, 416 Orleans St, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 KE. 22nd St, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

California Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ceb Printing Ink Co., Chicago, Il. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penn., 464 N. ith 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Federal St., Chi- 
cago. Tl. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth "Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flint Ink Co., Howard, 2545 Scotten Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
~ ae Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 



















Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 60 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, II. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Herrick Ink Co., Inc., Wm. C., 325 W. 34th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Huber, Inc., J. M., 460 W. 34th St., 
N. Y. 

*International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Charles Eneu, 10th & 
Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kohl & Madden Printing Co., 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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INKS (Continued) 
Levey Co., Inc., Frederick H., 59 Beekman 
St., New York, N. Y. 

*Mayer Co., Inc., Robert, 1107 Grand St., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York, 
N. Y. . 

*Morrill Co., Geo. H., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prescott Co., H. S., 470 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ransom Corp., A. C., 45 Rose St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Reed Raller & Supply Co., Inc., 415 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Roberts, Inc., Lewis, 72 Union St., Newark, 
N. J. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. 20th-21st St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Schwarm & Jacobus Co., The, 1216 Jackson 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

*Sinclair & Valentine Co., Inc., 11-21 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. , 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc., 538 N. 
Third St., Phila., Pa. 

*Stevens Co., Inc., Frank H., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Avenue., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 26 Front St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Ullman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., Park Ave., & E. 146th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 W. 17th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

INKS—METALLIC (Gold and Offset Silver) 

*Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 

INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 

Smith Co., Francis X., 952 E. 93rd St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

INSURANCE—Screenz 
~~ Milton, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., 147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LAMPS, ARC 
*Gelb Co., Joseph, 250 W. 54th St., New York, 
N. Y 


*Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th St., Phila., 
Pa. 

*Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

*Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 

LENSES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Glogau & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Goerz American Optical Co., C. P., 317 E. 34th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

*Pitman Co., Harold M., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

las a Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave.. New York, 

LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, SYS- 
TEMS AND TABLES 

Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River S:., 
Waltham, Mass. _ 

Hamilton: Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two 
Rivers. Wis.. 

Hoerth & Co.,.A. J., 608 S.-Dearborn St., Chi-. 
cago, Tl. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New 
York, N..Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co. Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. & Scranton, Pa. 
LITHO DEVELOPING INK 

*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

MACHINISTS 

*Gegenheimer, Inc.. Wm., 78 Roebling St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 

*Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 85 Grand St.. New 
York, N. Y. 

MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING GLASSES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Glogau & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Goerz American Optical Co., Inc., C. P., 317 
E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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MAGNIFYING & REDUCING GLASSES (Cont.) 

*Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & 
Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

*Zeiss, Inc, Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

MAKE-UP TABLES 
Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River St., 
Waltham, Mass. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 KE. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
| DA 

*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Meiners, Inc., Bernhard, 49 Murray St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Co., Inc., 32-34 Greene St., New 
York, N. Y. 
*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 
MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, II. 
MOUNTING AND DIE-CUTTING 

nr Wn. A., 657 Sixth Ave., New York, 

aN. ° 
MOUNTING AND FINISHING 

Lincoln Mounting & Finishing Co., Inc., 445 

W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

*Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., Lemp & Shenan- 
doah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 
55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

*Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Il. 

*Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 
E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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OFFSET PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
*Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214 N, 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 
OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., Buffalo, 
) 
*Okie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., Phila., Pa, 
PAPER 
Aetna Paper Co., The, Dayton, Ohio 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass, 
Beckett Paper Co., The, Hamilton, Ohio 
*Brown Company, Portland, Maine. 
Burgess Cellulose Co. (Div. of C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Freeport, Il.) 
*Cantine Co., Martin, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. 
*Crocker-MeKlwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Dill & Collins, Inc., Richmond & Tioga Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
astern Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hamilton, W. C. & Sons, Inc., Miquon, Pa. 
*“Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 
*International Paper Co., 220 East 42nd St., 
New York Citv 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
*Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren Coun- 
ty, Ohio | 
Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Riegel Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City 
Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 
Warren, S. D. Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York City. 
Whiting Geo. A. Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 
PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
*Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
*Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
*Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave, 
Portland, Maine. 
PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
*Bulkley-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City 
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PAPER DISTRIBUTORS (Continued) 
*Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., New York 
N. Y 





*Linde Paper Co., J. E., 84 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Millar & Co., Inc., Geo., W., 284-290 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 

*Royal Card & Paper Co., 11th Ave. & 25th 
St., New York, N. Y. | 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE. 5. P. 

*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave,, 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St,, 
Chicago, Ill. 

PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Criterion Photocraft Co., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Scranton, Pa. 

PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 

*Zarkin Machine Co., 335 K. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 

*Hoe, R. & Co., 138th St. & E. River, New 
York, N. Y. 

Johnson Photo Litho Co., 318 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Wesel F. Mfg. Co., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

New England Quartz Company of New York, 
150 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

*Seibold, Inc., J. H. and G. B., 47 Watts St., 
New York, N. Y. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
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PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 

“California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 

*Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
*Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. 


Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
*Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp., .2 


Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
*Minotti, Inc., M. A. 129 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42 E. 20th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Offset Printing Plate Co. of New York, Inc., 
100 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
Rightmire-Berg Co., 717 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
*Stockinger & Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 
30 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 222 
W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PLATES—ALUMINUM, ZINC 
Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
Edes Mfg. Co., The, Plymouth, Mass. 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
a Ne Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
*Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Matthiessen & Heyeler Zine Co., Ninth St., 
LaSalle, IIl.. 
*National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. 
Highland St., Baltimore, Md. 
*Pitman, Harold M. Co., 51st Ave. and 33rd 
St., Chicago, II. 
Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco, Cal. 
*Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Van- 
dewater St., New York, N. Y. 
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PLATES—DRY 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
*Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
*Polygraphic Company of America, [nc., 310 
E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
PLATES—ZINC, COPPER and ALLOY 
(for Engravers) 
Rolled Plate Metal Co., 210 Van Brunt St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 

*Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 145 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 I. 71st St., 

- Cleveland, Ohio 

*Hoe & Co., Inc., R., 138th St. & E. R., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St. 
and S. Damen Ave., Chicago, Il. 

°*N 4 ar Mfg. Co., 145 Nassau St., New York, 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 


Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
* Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, 
: 4 


N. 

*Willard Press Mfg. Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New 

York, N. Y. 
PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 

*Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 

*Miles Machinery Co.,18 KE. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES 
*Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indian- 
apolis, New York City, Chicago 
PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
Claybourn Process Corp., 3712 N. Humboldt 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Griffiths, John Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Green- 
view Ave., ‘Chicago, IIl. 

*New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 

Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
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General. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 

*Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane 
Sts., New York, N. "Y. 

*Miles ’ Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 KE. 27th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

ROLLERS 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 
Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bingham Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Bingham’ s Son Mfg. Co., Sam’l, Chicago, II]. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 S. Main St, 
Akron, Ohio. 

*Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Inc., 2512 W. 24th 
St., Chicago, Ill. and 21-24 Thirty-ninth 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles b Nelson, Inc., 75 West St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rapid Roller Co., 2558 Federal St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St. 
New York, N. Y. 

*Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. & First Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SCREENS—Halftone. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & 
Berkeley St., Philadelphia, Pa: 

*Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 

SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 

~ ae Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New York, 

Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

SINKS 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS PHOTO 

*Hunt, Philip A., Company, .253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St. 
Chicago, mM. 

STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS 

Monitor Controller Co., Inc., 51 S. Gay St. 

Baltimore, Md. 
STEEL GRAINING BALLS 

American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Green- 

view Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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STRIPPING TABLE 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. : 
SULPHUR 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 









*International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
*Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 
Kighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
TIME CLOCKS—RECORDEES AND STAMPS 
International Time Recording Division of 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Inc., 50 S. Lin- 
coln St., Gardner, Mass. 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
*Hinson & McAuliffe Corp., 203 KE. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave. ., New York, 
N. Y. 




















"International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
*National Offset ew! Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., 
New York, N. Y. 
*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New 
York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Type Transfer Service, 561 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
"Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
TRUCKS 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 
Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fairbanks Company, The, "393 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


LS 
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Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 
— Co., 944 State St., North Bergen, 
+ ie 
TUSCHE 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ng ta Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 


“International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

“Korn, Wm., Inc., 120 Center St., New York, 
N. Y. 

*Litho Chemical Supply Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
TYPEWRITERS 

*Coxhead Co., 

York, N. Y. 

International Electric Writing Machines 
Division of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 270 B’way, New York, 
N. Y. 

*Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc, L. C., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 I. 16th St., 
York, N. Y. 

*Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, lil. 

*Rutherford. Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sweigard Ideal Co., 6122 N. 21st St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. and Seranton, Pa. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., 335 EK. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

VARNISH 

Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, 
Bs Ee 

*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N.Y 


Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New 


New 


aN. ° 

Hilo Varnish Co., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

*International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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VARNISH (Continued) 
*National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. of 20th & 21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair P1., 
New York, N. Y. 
VARNISHES—Overprint 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, 
N. Y. 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


*Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

*Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indian- 
apolis, New York City, Chicage 

*Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
*Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New 


York, N. Y. 

Ullman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., Park Ave., & E. 146th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR RE- 
SISTING FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS 

Korfund Co., Ine., The, 48-15 32nd Place, 

Long Island City, N. Y. 





*Advertisers in this issue. 





GRAINING PRESS PLATES 


OFFSET INKS 
CHEMICALS 
RUBBER BLANKETS 


NATIONAL OFFSET SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS missouri 











WASHUP EQUIPMENT 
*Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Print. 
ing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N.Y 


*Gegenheimer, Inc. Wm., 78 Roebling St, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 

*Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Rov, 

New York, N. Y. 
WEAR RESISTING FOUNDATIONS 
(See vibration absorbing products) 
WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

*Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio,—1076 W. Division St, 
Chicago, Il. 

WHIRLERS 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th St., at 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 EK. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

*Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixtn Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Scranton, Pa. 

*Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 

*Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce St., Newark, 

N. J. 





OFFSET WASH-UP 


7 Fed: zatone 


QUICK — ECONOMICAL — NON-EXPLOSIVE 
Increases life of blankets and rollers. 
Samples and prices on request. 
FEDERAL MINING & MFG., CO. 
Solvents, Oils, Minerals. 
| Exchange Pi. Jersey City, N. J. 
Tel. Bergen 4-8144 











PLAN TO ATTEND THE PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC CONVENTION, 
HOTEL TRAYMORE, ATLANTIC CITY, SEPTEMBER 18-19-20. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum 
$1.50. Count eight words to the line, address to be 
counted. Remittance must accompany order. Box 
number addresses are confidential and cannot be re- 
vealed. Unless otherwise stated address replies to 
The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 





Ideal Vacuum Printing Frame, 36 x 44, A. C. motor, $75. 
Silvaloy Silver Bath Holder, 20 x 24, $40.00. 
Silvaloy Silver Bath Holder, 30 x 30, $75.00. 
Half-tone Screen, 10 x 12, 120 Line, $30.00. 
Half-tone Screen, 11 x 14, 120 Line, $45.00. 
W. L. Moore, 4829 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





SACRIFICING TO THE FIRST BUYER 


ROTAPRINT—Sheet-fed model, 9 x 14; paper printing 
surface 8 x 13. Recently overhauled; automatic ink foun- 
tain; rheostat speed control; plates and extra parts included. 
$275 complete. Address Henry Bass, 1241 Broadway, 
New York City. 





HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES—S-I-L-sheet size 19 x 25 
prints 1814 x 24; air feed; chute delivery. S-8-L-28 x 42; 
air feed; positive chain delivery. Address Box 403, THE 
PHoTo-LITHOGRAPHER. 





HARRIS OFFSET PRESS—2z2 x 34 S-6-L with suction 


feed and inchers. Rebuilt last year and all worn parts re- 
placed. Hair line register. Samples of work now being pro- 
duced sent upon request. $3,850 crated and delivered. Box 
606. THe PHoto-LiITHOGRAPHER. 





FOR SALE—One 31 x 31 Levy process camera, com- 
plete with iron stand. One 50 x 60 vacuum printing frames. 
One large whirler. Miles Machinery Company, 18 East 
16th St., New York City. 





HARRIS OFFSET—S-4-L Serial No. 205; 20 x 30 
Friction Feed A. C.; low price for immediate sale. Box 612 
Tue PHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER. 


WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED, 28 x 42 Harris Offset not rebuilt. In answer- 
ing specify electrical equipment, serial number and price. Ad- 
dress LaNcpoN PHoToPROCESSES, INc., 920 South Olive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED—Camera and halftone lens. Box 613, THE 


PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 
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SITUATION WANTED 












SECRETARY—Young woman; long experienced secre- 
tary, office manager ; expert stenographer ; knowledge of book- 
keeping in graphic arts desires position. Box 600, THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 

















PRESSMAN—A pressman capable taking charge press- 
room; experienced all presses desires position; go anywhere 
where good opportunity is present. Box 601, THE PHoro- 
LITHOGRAPHER. 













COPY PREPARER—Young lady five years’ experience 
photo-engraving plant. Office routine; knowledge of pre- 
paring copy for camera and copy preparation, color filters; etc. 
Follow up customers; desires position photo-lithographic 
plant. Excellent references; opportunity desires. Box 602, 
THE PHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER. 















CAMERA OR PLATE DEPARTMENT—Long ex- 
perienced compositor; high grade work. Acquainted with 
photography, developing films, use of filters in photographic 
plant. Desires opportunity to prove himself in photo-litho- 
graphic plant. Wages open. Opportunity important. Box 
603, THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 


















PLATE MAKER—Twenty-five years’ experience Com- 
mercial color, albumen, deep etch, and hand transfer, plate 
making. Organized offset department; foreman and other. 
Thoroughly steady and reliable; excellent references; desires 
position plate maker. Box 604, THE PuHoto-LitHoGRa- 
PHER. 


















A-1 MULTILITH OPERATOR—Photo Plate Maker 
pressman—cylinders, small automatics—10 years. Small— 
offset—letter press combination or assistant in large offset 
preferred. Box 607, THE PHoTo-LITHOGRAPHER. 















PAPER CUTTER—Also experienced as shipping clerk; 
can handle all paper stock; 20 years background. Address 
Box 605, THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 














4. 
vv 








MULTILITH OWNERS—Save 40 to 50% of your 
plate cost. We regrain your old plates by our new process. 
Plates can be regrained repeatedly. Send % dozen plates 
for free trial regraining. Dortzet-Corey Co., 221 3rd St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED—who controls a good volume 
of black and white or color work. Good opportunity for 
the right party. Box 609, THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 








INSIDE MAN—We are looking for an experienced in- 
side man; knowledge of estimating, costing and general ac- 
counting to work under foreman. Excellent opportunity for 
the right individual. Box 610, THE PHoto-LiTHoGRa- 


PHER. 





WANTED-—Salesman calling on Photo-Engravers and 
Lithographers to sell our well known product “Rubberline”. 
We are the originators of this compound which has been on 
the market for 15 years. This acid and alkali resisting com- 
position is used extensively for lining acid vats, sinks, develop- 
ing trays, acid buckets and many other items. You can great- 
ly increase your income by selling this as a sideline. Sample 
free. Retinning Mfg. Co., 3021 Greenview Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Box 608, THe PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 





EXTRA DOLLARS FOR YOU 


The fastest growing publication in the graphic arts 
offers an unusual opportunity for spare time profits. 
Lithographers and their employees are invited to se- 
cure full details from the Circulation Department of 
THE PuHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER, 1776 Broadway, 
m ¥s 


CARBON RIBBON TYPEWRITER 











For preparing copy for photolithography Remington Rand 
engineers have developed the Remington Noiseless Special 
Carbon Ribbon Typewriter. 

This machine used with Remtico Carbon Ribbon produces 
typewritten copy that rivals copperplate engraving for clarity 
and sharpness. 

As best results are secured when the ribbon is used only 
once over the same writing track, Remtico Carbon Ribbons 
are made 210 feet long to minimize the number of ribbon 
changes. This requires an especially constructed machine. 

The Remington Noiseless, because of its pressure print- 
ing principle and pressure regulating mechanism, is most satis- 
factory for this work. The Special Carbon Ribbon model is 
equipped with a special bail and bail lock which hold the 
metal photolithographic plate tightly against the cylinder. 

Several points of pressure are taken off the type action so 
that the type touches the plate very lightly. 

Punctuation marks are especially riveted on to the type bars 
so that they will not indent the plate. 

Tension on the feed rolls is tightened. 

The carbon ribbon is moved one full typing space so that no 
two characters are struck on the same spot on the ribbon. 
The carriage may be moved back and forth without actuating 
the movement of the ribbon. 


Remtico Carbon Ribbons are produced in two grades: for 
sharp impressions or extra sharp. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO TAKE OVER 
PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


A photo-lithographic plant in metropolitan area for | 
sale. Three automatic presses, camera equipment com- 
plete, vacuum frame equipment complete. 

Now in operation. Operating personnel can be utilized, 
Box No. 615. 





——— 


Are you Interested| 


Here’s an opportunity for photo lithographers to invest 
their Surpluses! 


We have been asked to help raise funds. The letter below 
tells the story. 





“summer Headquarte:s, Suite K-9 
Katskill Building, Toms River, N. J. 


“Knowing that you are always interested and open for an 
investment in a good business proposition, we take this liberty 
of presenting to you what seems to me a most wonderful 
business and which no doubt you will take a lively interest 
and perhaps write me by return mail the amount of stock that 
you wish to subscribe towards the formation of this company. 


The object of this company is to operate a large cat ranch 
in or near Babylon, Long Island, where land can be purcha:ed 
cheaply for this purpose. 


To begin with, we will collect, say about one hundred 
thousand (100,000) cats. Each cat will average about twelve 
kittens a year. The skins runs from about ten cents ($0.10) 
each for the white skins to seventy five cents ($0.75) each for 
the pure black, this will give us twelve million (12,000,000) 
skins a year to sell at the average price of thirty cents ($0.30) 
a piece, averaging about ten thousand dollars ($10,000) a 
day. 

A man can skin fifty (50) cats per day and at two dollars 
it will take one hundred (100) men to operate the ranch. 
Therefore, the net profit will be about nine thousand eight 
hundred dollars ($9,800) per day. 


We will feed the cats on rats and will start the rat ranch 
next door, the rats will multiply four times as fast as the cats. 
If we start with one million (1,000,000) rats we will there- 
fore have four rats per day for each cat, which is plenty. We 
will then feed the rats on the carcasses of the cats from which 
the skins have been taken, giving each rat one-fourth of a cat. 


It will be seen that the business will be self acting and auto- 
matic all the way through. The cats will eat the rats, the rats 
eat the cats and we will get the skins. 


Trusting you will give this proposition serious considera 
tion and appreciate the opportunity to get rich quickly. 


We remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Tue Bonus Opportunity Co.” 


JUNE 
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“This was sometime a paradox but 
now the time gives it proof.” 
—Shakespeare. 


A MROUN SE oeee + has just reached us of the inven- 
tion of a system for the photographic composition of 
text matter for planographic printing. This invention (Patent 
2,042,041) makes it possible for the first time in the history 
of the graphic arts, to set up type-matter, by photographic 
means without the use of metal type, for subsequent printing 
by offset or gravure. ‘It thus overcomes the greatest handi- 
cap from which these printing processes have heretofore suf- 
fered, namely, the lack of an automatic type-composing ma- 
chine for photographic composition of new text matter. 

As practiced to-day offset and intaglio both require a ‘‘first- 
copy” for photographic reproduction and subsequent print- 
ing. Where text in type is required, as in the case of straight 
composition for pamphlets, books, periodicals, newspapers, 
etc., the subject matter must be set up in type, a proof pulled, 
allowed to dry and then photographed for transfer to the 
lithographic plate. This makes offset and gravure DE- 
PENDENT upon the letter-press process of composition in 
so far as securing a “first copy” is concerned. In this manner 
we are faced, at least in the beginning, with the need for 
using a letter-press process in planographic printing. 

The problem therefore was to devise a system for the ob- 
taining of an immediate photographic reproduction of type 
elements set up in justified lines and columns or pages on a 
photographic film for direct use in photo-lithography without 
the need of an intermediate proof taken from metal type; 
—objectives seemingly impossible of achievement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, despite many years of costly and intensive experi- 
mentation on the part of typographers and printing equipment 
engineers, no satisfactory solution to the problem was found. 

The rapid expansion of the planographic and gravure 
printing industries in recent years acutely intensified the need 
for some method of automatic photo type-composing, for the 
setting of new text matter on a photographically sensitized 
surface for immediate use in offset and gravure. Spurred by 
this urgent need, the inventors of the photo-composing ma- 
chine herein described, Samu-El Ish-Shalom, (Friedman), 
technical director of the American Academy of the Graphic 
Arts, and Dr. Otto I. Bloom, a physician who has been in- 
terested in the graphic arts for many years, began a line of 
original research with the object of satisfying this need. 

In their efforts to find an answer to the typographical 
and mechanical difficulties involved in this problem, the in- 
ventors reviewed the basic foundations of all type-casting ma- 
chines in an attempt to discover some potentialities inherent 
in these machines which had as yet not been brought to light, 
and which could serve them in their purpose. They started 









JUNE 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


New Invention Solves Problem of 
Photographic Type-Composing 


their research by studies into the origin, construction and de- 
velopment of all known composing methods, from the earliest 
printing blocks, through the compositor’s hand-stick to the 
modern highly efficient automatic metal casting machines. 
In tracing these developments it was discovered that the 
original objective of Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor of 
the linotype, was to devise some method of automatic type- 
composition for use in lithographic reproduction without the 
need of metal type. In this objective he failed. But out 
of the ashes of his failure there arose that great invention 
which has changed the history of the graphic arts. 


Basically, the linotype is a mechanism for type casting, and 
consists essentially, of a magazine housing engraved matrices, 
a key-board for assembling these matrices in lines, a casting 
mechanism which produces the metal type-characters en- 
graved on the matrices and a distributing mechanism which 
restores the matrices to their proper place in the magazine. 
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COMPOSING & REPRODUCING DEVICE 
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The thought thereupon occurred to the inventors of the 
machine herewith described that if in the Mergenthaler 
mechanism there were substituted, matrices bearing photo- 
graphically reproducible characters for matrices bearing en- 
graved characters and the casting parts were replaced by a 
photographic device to reproduce these matrices on a sensitized 
surface the result would be photographic reproductions of 
justified lines which would be the equivalents of the type 
characters CAST in the original machine. 


Inasmuch as the film in the reproduction device could be 
of any length and the assembling mechanism operated unin- 
terruptedly, the final result would be a continuous roll of film 
bearing justified lines of type matter set up in pages or 
columns for offset printing. 


The machine herewith announced embodies these prin- 
ciples in its major essentials, together with such refinements 
as have been found necessary to produce a perfect result. Its 
operation is simple. A line of matrices bearing photogra- 
phically reproducible type characters is assembled, automa- 
tically justified, presented before a photographic device, re- 
produced by reflected light and the matrices re-distributed. 
One refinement consists in the adaptation of the cam, plunger 
and lever mechanisms, which in the type casting machine 
bring forward the metal pot against the mold, for the pur- 
pose of actuating the movement of the film. Another refine- 
ment is the utilizing of the mechanism which in the type cast- 
ing machine ejects the slug, for the purpose of operating the 
shutter, film or any other part of the photographic device. 
Again, graduated, toothed gears and bars are used to adjust 
the photo-reproducing device to the horizontal or vertical 
positions in order to obtain varying widths or lengths of pages 
or columns as well as to determine the amount of film move- 
ment required to produce spacings between lines, in proportion 
to the size of the type used. 


The photo-composing linotype offers to the planographic 
printing industry all the advantages possessed by the automatic 
type-casting machines, but without the use of metal type, 
and makes possible photo-composition of text with a speed 
limited only by human capabilities and with the ease and 
facility inherent in a well-synchronized operative mechanism. 
It also gives to the art certain flexibilities and advantages 
never before possible of attainment. Thus, from a matrix 
of one size, characters of many sizes may be automatically 
obtained, so that a single font of type will suffice for all sizes 
of that style. Type composition may be set on sensitized ma- 
terial previously prepared with any background, and various 
letter designs may be obtained by interposition of special 
screenings. 
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COMPOSING & REPRODUCING DEVICE 


The photo-composing linotype uses a 90 channel magazine, 
all matrices are assembled by the key-board, the regular type- 
composing machine cycle is in no way altered, and an opera- 
tor familiar with the operation of the conventional linotype 
can master the mechanism of the photo-composing linotype 
within a few hours. 


The photo type-composing linotype is herewith presented 
as an automatic photographic line-composing machine for the 
production of type text for use in the arts of photo-lithogra- 
phy and gravure without the need of lead or other metal type. 


It is particularly fitting that a photo-composing machine 
should have been developed during the year which marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the linotype. Homage 
is thus paid at once to the genius of Alois Senefelder, the in- 
ventor of lithography and Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor 
of the linotype. 


JUNE 
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*Ruled Forms 
For each division...... 3 cents 
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Thus none of the good prospects that opened themselves through my 
connection with Freiherr von Aretin proved so good as I had been justified 
in hoping: nay, it seemed as if I had only labored day and night to give 
others the benefits accruing from my painful labors, while I barely sup- 
ported existence. 

Freiherr von Aretin wished that the management of the business be in 
the hands of a man who possessed his own fullest confidence, but whom I 
did not consider at all suitable, as he was a royal official and as such could 
not do business in a public shop. Consequently the trade was carried on in 
his own residence, which was known to only few people and where nobody 
looked for the manifold things that we could have produced to good profit. 
This at last lowered our establishment to a mere job printery, which finally 
could not maintain itself, because more and more similar establishments 
were started in Munich, and the prices for work became lower and lower 
through their hungry competition. 

It may not be uninteresting to tell briefly how so many printeries hap- 
pened to be undertaken. 

The first was established by Gleissner and myself, and was continued 
afterward in my name by my brothers Theobald and George, until 1805. 
They sold the secret to the Feyertag School, where an excellent art insti- 
tute developed gradually under Herr Mitterer. 

Strohhofer learned the elements of the process from my brother Karl, 
and associated himself, in 1806, with Herr Sidler, royal court musician, 
who had studied first with my brothers, then with Madame Gleissner, and 
then in the Aretin printery. When Strohhofer left Munich, Sidler erected a 
stone-printery for the Government, and after he had obtained an official 
permit before the expiration of my franchise, he established his own 
institution, producing very good work. 


Economy Spurs Enterprise 


During this time Madame Gleissner had petitioned the Government 
frequently for sufficient work to assist her, and had obtained the promise 
through His Excellency the Minister of State, von Montgelas. Thenit hap- 
pened that the chief of a newly organized bureau, Freiherr von Hartmann, 
having a great deal of writing to do in beginning his new work, decided to 
introduce lithography for the purpose of saving labor. His intention was 
to have 1t all done in our institution. No doubt he had communicated this 
plan tovon Montgelas; for as he met Madame Gleissner about this time, 
and she asked again for work, he said that he had given Senefelder enough 
work to keep ten presses busy, and if he had not yet received it, he would 
get it soon through Freiherr von Hartmann. There evidently was a mis- 
understanding here on account of the name. When Freiherr von Hart- 
mann sent one of his subordinates to call Senefelder to him, he brought my 
brother Theobald, who immediately got orders to establish a lithographic 
office, and shortly afterward was appointed Inspector of Lithography. 
Beside a considerable salary, he received the following other incomes, 
first, excellent pay for all work that was turned in; second, an agreement 
that if his ten presses could not be sufficiently employed by the bureau, he 
might work for other governmental bureaus and for private persons. Thus 


SENEFELDER’S 
OWN STORY 


Lithography’s Inventor Set Down This 
Dramatic Resume of His Creation of a 
New Art and Its Rapid G.owth 


This material reproduced by special permission of The 
Fuchs & Lang Mig. Company. Division. General Printing 
Ink Corporation. 


he received a great deal of work, among other jobs the printing of pas. 
ports for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which earned large sums for 
him in a short time and placed him in very good circumstances. 

He could not conceal his good luck, and so it came that many peopk 
imagined that stone-printing was a means for getting rich quickly, which 
resulted in a disproportionate growth of new shops. Out of his own ther 
sprang two, namely, those of Helmle and Roth, who erected their ow 
printeries under the permit of the police. 


Personal Aggravation Grows 


At the same time a lithographic institution was erected in the Royal 
Asylum for the Poor on the Anger; and a Herr Dietrich, of a government 
bureau, also established one. 

My own prospects became worse and worse toward the year 1810. 
Though I may flatter myself that I perfected myself very greatly through 
unceasing practice and thousands of experiments, still, without a fortunate 
accident, it might well have happened that I would have been forced to 
think it lucky if I could obtain work under one of my former apprentices. 

I even suffered the insult of having the papers declare that though I had 
invented the art roughly, I had kept it secret for a long time through self- 
ishness, and had never understood how to use it for anything except 


metely printing music. ‘The falsity and humiliating character of this state- 
ment were bound to pain me the more bitterly, since all other stone-artiss 
and stone-printers had learned only from me, and not one (not even Her 
Mitterer, the most expert and, perhaps because of that, the most modest) 
possessed the art as a whole, in all its parts, as perfectly as I did. I hope 
that my text-book will prove this. 

So far as the secret was concerned, the statement was an evident false- 
hood. Since the moment when I received the exclusive franchise in Ba- 
varia, in the year 1799, I had made no secret of any part of my process 
toward any living being. I showed the whole manipulation to my work- 
men as well as to all strangers. Those who knew me more intimately and 
realized, therefore, that I could not resist the desire for communicating 
anything that I discovered to benefit mankind, often censured me severely 
for my frankness, saying that I could have been a millionaire had I kept 
my art a secret. But this was equally erroneous. I never could have 
succeeded to any degree with my own means. 

The false belief that I desired exclusive enjoyment of the results of 
stone-printing, is in direct contradiction of the fact that the lack of secrecy 
was held to invalidate my exclusive franchise. The idea may have arisen, 
at least partly, through the circumstance that several of my former work- 
men, or others who learned something of the art, made a wonderful secret 
of it, in order to be considered more important. This was carried to such 
an extent that some traveled from place to place and sold their knowledge 
to many people for large sums under the seal of confidence. I pity thos 
who thus received in exchange for their money something of little or 0° 
use, when they could have learned from me for practically nothing, asit 
always was my greatest delight to converse with intelligent men about 
those subjects that interested me so deeply as inventor. 
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After making this little excursion, which was needed for my justifica- 
tion, I return to my story. 

There were, then, in 1809, six public printeries in Munich besides mine, 
without reckoning those which several artists had made for their own use. 
The foremost among the latter was Herr Mettenleithner, Royal Copper 


Plate Engraver. He was one of the first to whom I had shown specimens, 
as early as 1796, of the new process, but he had paid little attention to it. 
Partly through various very excellent specimens from Herr Mitterer’s 
print, and partly through the work of Strixner and Pilotti, he was induced 
to make experiments. A son of Herr von Dall’ Armi, who was taking 
lessons just then in drawing and copper etching for his own pleasure, 
interested himself in the process. As a result, the latter established a 
lithographic institution in Rome, which, so far axI know, never achieved 
any decided success. 

Soon afterward Herr Mettenleithner, in association with one of the best 
of the Aretin printers, a man named Weishaupt, laid the foundation for 
the stone-printery of the Royal Tax Commission (KG6nigliche Unmittel- 
bare Steuer-Kataster-Kommission), which is now the most important of 
all the lithographic institutions of Munich. A little later a similar institu- 
tion was founded for reproduction purposes by the Royal Privy Council, 
through Herr Mettenleithner’s son-in-law, Herr Winter. 


Govern mental Map Program 


Herr Mettenleithner was appointed director of the great establishment, 
which employed some thirty engravers, to etch the plans of the Steuer- 
Kataster, which received fifteen to twenty thousand impressions each. At 
this time the Kingdom of Bavaria was being charted in great detail for 
tax-regulation purposes, under the management of Privy Councilor von 
Utzschneider, the man who has done so much for Bavaria’s home indus- 
tries. There were required at least two exact copies of each map, and close 
calculation proved that it would be possible to etch the charts on stone 
and make several hundred impressions for the money that these two 
copies would cost if done by hand. In addition, each of these impressions 
was good enough to serve as an original. 

The lithographic institution of the Royal Steuer-Kataster had been in 
operation for some time when a trivial occurrence had the most important 
effect on my fate. 

It became necessary to print a sheet of such great size that there hap- 

pened to be no stone in Munich large enough. Weishaupt remembered 
that he had seen stones in my possession which I had purchased partly for 
map-work and partly for printing cotton and tapestries. He sent a printer 
to me with a letter from Royal Tax Councilor von Badhauser, requesting 
that I sell the Government a stone of the necessary dimensions. Herr von 
Badhauser was a friend of my father, and I myself always had entertained 
the highest respect for him. He was also a friend of Herr Gleissner, and 
had done many things to oblige him. I embraced the opportunity of doing 
him a favor with joy, and the matter probably would have had no further 
consequences, had not Madame Gleissner arrived just as the stone was 
being taken away. 


Competition Injects Animosity 


She suspected that the stone might be desired for a purpose other than 
the one stated, and sought Herr von Badhauser to ascertain the truth. On 
this occasion she complained to him that the Government, not content 
with infringing our franchise by erecting its own printeries, also took away 
our workmen after I had trained them with much labor and expense. 

Herr von Badhauser was surprised. He said that Privy Councilor von 
Utschneider had wished to turn work over to me, but that my reply to his 
Proposal, which had been laid before me by a designer named Schiesl, had 
been that it was against my arrangements to collaborate with any other 








establishment, and that, on the contrary, it was my intention, with the 
assistance of Freiherr von Aretin, to press our suit against the Government 
for infringement. 

This Herr Schiesl, a pupil of Herr Methleithner, had worked for us 
occasionally, and, indeed, was one of the first to use the new process for 
drawings, especially pen-drawings. As he was rather adept and showed 
great interest, I gave him full instructions in everything, and he knew all 
my circumstances exactly. Thus he understood thoroughly that my future 
depended on the turn that Freiherr von Aretin’s affairs might take, and 
that our situation was precarious, owing to the competition of so many 
establishments. Therefore, I cannot understand how he came to utter a 
statement so contrary to the truth. 

Madame Gleissner hurried to Herr von Utzschneider and explained my 
real intentions to him. He promised to consider the matter earnestly. 

Herr Professor Schiegg, an excellent geometrician and astronomer, was 
member of the Steuer-Kataster-Kommission, and had the supervision 
over the entire institution. He was not well satisfied. Too many costly 
proof-prints were being made, and the impressions did not please him. 
Accidentally he saw my receipt for payment for the stone which I had fur- 
nished, and he observed that I did not ask more for it than the Commis- 
sion had to pay for stones only half as large. Also I charged only twenty- 
four kreuzer for polishing, whereas the Commission had been paying one 
gulden for stones of four square feet. He took occasion to represent to the 
Commission that it might be well to give me the management of the estab- 


lishment. 
Herr von Utzschneider sent for me and asked for a proposition. After 


discussion with Freiherr von Aretin I proposed that the Commission let 
me print their etched plates for two kreuzer per impression, in return for 
which I would pay the workmen, defray the cost of all printing material, 
and also keep the presses in repair, pull necessary proofs without charge, 
and bear the cost of all imperfect work. 


Satisfactory Proposition Found 


This plan seemed very fair to me, as the Royal Commission would save 
two thirds of the expenses it had defrayed hitherto; but it met with such 
opposition that Herr von Utzschneider advised me to make another pro- 
position, preferably one that involved a good salary for myself and Herr 
Gleissner, which, probably, would be received with more favor. He added 
the flattering statement that the Royal Commission would be proud to 
have me, the inventor of the art, in its employ, and thus to reward my 
struggles in the name of the fatherland. The excellent man fulfilled the 
expectations thus raised, and became my greatest benefactor and founder 
of my fortune ; for through him I won the prospect of an unvexed old age, 
and was placed in a position where I did not need any longer to consider 
my art merely as a livelihood. Everything useful that I have invented 
since then, and I hope it is not inconsiderable, is due to the serene and 
happy position in which I was placed through his goodness. 

At the time I thought also that, if we were both employed by the Royal 
Steuer-Kataster-Kommission, it would save Freiherr von Aretin the bur- 
den of supporting us, without causing him damage, as according to the 
preliminary promise of the Commission we should have time enough left 
to manage his institution. So I agreed to assume supervision over the 
Commission’s printery, to give it my best knowledge, and give the work- 
men complete instructions and training, for which there was to be a salary 
for life of one thousand five hundred gulden for me and one thousand gul- 
den for my friend Gleissner, with the rank of Royal Inspector of Litho- 
graphy, and with the right to maintain and conduct our own printery. 
My terms were graciously accepted, and in October, 1809, we received our 
appointment. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books, 
compiled by the Research Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts represent statements 
made by the authors of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the Research Department. 
Information concerning the books or periodicals abstracted may 
be obtained directly by addressing the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEGATIVE MAKING 


Producing Photo-Mechanical Printing Surfaces. 
J. R. Elsworth. British Patent No. 440,086 (1936). Colour 
separation diapositives for use in colour printing by photo- 
mechanical processes are produced by copying in a cam- 
era the following combinations: the blue colour-component 
negative and a diapositive made from the yellow colour- 
component negative; the yellow colour-component nega- 
tive and a diapositive made from the red colour-component 
negative; and the red colour-component negative and a 
diapositive made from the blue colour-component negative. 
In taking the colour-component negatives, a colour chart 
prepared by printing four stripes, yellow, red, blue, and 
black, with the inks to be used is placed beside the object 
and four negatives are made on panchromatic plates by the 
use of suitable filters. 

Old and New Developments in Color Photography. 
K. Stétzer. Klimschs Jahrbuch 29, pp. 62-6, (1936). Ad- 
vances in the sensitization of photographic plates to par- 
ticular colors and to light in general are discussed. Plates 
of suitable sensitivity, properly used and with the right 
light filters will produce negatives of correct gradation. The 
new thin-film emulsion plates for color separation are a 
great improvement, requiring less retouching later, and be- 
ing easier to store and handle. The new one-exposure three- 
color cameras show the advantages of eliminating many re- 
touching and misregister troubles, and making possible the 
photographing of moving objects. 

Natural Color Photography—Its Use in Lith- 
ography. FE. Olownia and J. Fowsky. Lithégraphers’ 
Journal 21, No. 1, Apr., 1936, p. 17. Color photography is 
discussed, devoting a brief section to each of the following 
subjects: the Agfa, Lumiere, Finlay, and Belcolor trans- 
parency processes, and the Trichrome Carbo, Pinatype, and 
Chromatone paper processes. 

A New Highlight Process. Anonymous. Photo-En- 
gravers’ Bulletin 25, No. 8, Mar., 1936, pp. 31-3. The 
Sterling-Groesbeck process of making highlight halftones is 
discussed. This process depends upon the making of a sup- 
plementary exposure with the diaphragm aperture of center, 
so that the highlight dot is covered sufficiently to prevent 
it from printing. (Patent applied for.) 

Filters for Subtractive Color Photography. D. A. 
Spencer. Photographic Journal 75, (New Ser. 59) July, 
1935, pp. 377-86; LeProcédé 36, No. 11-12, Nov.-Dec., 
1935, pp. 121-37. The dominant hue of the filters should 
correspond to the three monochromatic primaries chosen by 
Bull and Jolley. Greater saturation is obtained by sloping 


off the filter record on either side than by extending the 
transmission evenly. The experimental work and theory 
underlying this conclusion are discussed at length. 

Dry Effect in Wet Collodion J. 5S. Mertle. Graphic 
Arts Monthly 8, No. 4, Apr., 1936, pp. 24, 26. The relief 
appearance of the line or halftone collodion image after 
drying, and especially after stripping, is known as the “dry 
effect.” Its causes and methods of elimination are dis. 
cussed. 

Diffraction Theory of Half-Tone. XIV. A. Fru- 
wirth. American Photo-Engraver 28, No. 2, Feb., 1936, pp. 
109-15. The use of odd screens (screens having a period, 
or ratio of line to space, other than 1:1) is discussed in de- 
tail. Experiences of both Grenell and Fruwirth are re- 
ported. The most advantageous screen period is still a 
matter of controversy. 

Diffraction Theory of Half-Tone. XV. A. Fru- 
wirth. American Photo-Engraver 28, No. 3, Mar., 1936, 
pp. 187-96. The Kinzler, Goebel, and Douthitt systems of 
controlling the diaphragm on a process camera are illus- 
trated and explained. A lens dial designed by Fruwirth, 
based on suggestions made by Howard Farmer in 1908, is 
also illustrated. The use of Grenell’s half-tone calculator, 
a special slide rule having ten slides, is explained. This 
series of articles thus far is summarized under the follow- 
ing heads: light; pin-hole effect; screen separations; stops; 
flashing; screen speeds; standardization of half-tone photog. 
raphy; research. 

Diffraction Theory of Half-Tone. XVI. A. Fru- 
wirth. American Photo-Engraver 28, No. 4, Apr., 1936, pp. 
275-83. Methods of making highlight screen negatives are 
discussed, and shapes of special highlight stops are illus- 
trated. Stops having more than one aperture, which are 
analyzed mathematically, have not realized the hopes of 
their inventors. : 

The Bassani Process. (Booklet). A sixteen page 
booklet has been issued by the Bassani Processes, Inc., 305 
East 45th Street, New York, N. Y., describing the operation 
of the Bassani method of photography in the making of 
highlight halftone negatives and Finlay separation posi- 
tives. The booklet is free. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces and 
Plate Preparation 


Planographic Printing Plate and Process. 


A. W. 
Stephenson. U. S. Patent No. 2,031,185 (Feb. 18, 1936). 
The process of producing a planographic printing plate 
which comprises exposing to light through a screen positive 
a layer of sensitive enamel coated upon a copper plate. 
washing out the soluble portions, burning in the hardened 
areas, electro-depositing a non-amalgamable metal on the 
copper between the burnt-in areas, cleaning off the burnt-in 
enamel, silvering the bare copper areas only, and building 
up a mercury coating on the silvered areas to a height be- 
low the top of the non-amalgamable areas. 

Printing Down in Photo-Lithography. M. Leeden. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer 32, No. 2, Feb., 
1936, pp. 25-6. The only practical way to shorten ex- 
posure time is to use perfectly flat plates with more than 
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one arc lamp for light source. !oo much dichromate with 
the albumin or glue produces unsatisfactory results. Am- 
monia need not be used with pure ammonium dichromate. 
Coating solutions made with ammonium chromate are more 
stable, producing plates less affected by heat or long 











storage, but are less sensitive, requiring longer exposure. 
It is better purchased as such than made from the dichro- 
mate with ammonia 








Etching Compositions. 0. C. Strecker, G. Strecker, 
and O. H. Strecker. British Patent No. 437,127 (1935). 
Etching compositions for use in preparing zinc litho- 
graphic plates contain salts of phosphoric acid, nitric acid, 
and an earth metal, i. e., aluminum, gallium, indium, or 
thallium, there being in the composition not more than six 
mols of nitrate ions to one of earth metal; preferably, two 
mols of phosphate ions are present to each mol of earth 
metal ions. In addition, compounds of hydrofluoric or 
fluosilicic acid may be added. 













Lithographic Plate Grainming. A. P. Reynolds. The 
Photo-Lithographer 4, No. 2, Feb., 1936, pp. 21-4; No. 3, 
Mar., 1936, pp. 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34. The functions of the 
grain on the lithographic plate are discussed at length, 
and the characteristics desirable in the graining machine 
are listed. The effects on the type of grain produced by 
the size, density, and toughness of marbles, the type, size, 
and amount of abrasive, the time of graining, and the 
amount of water and alkali added are considered in de- 
tail. The similarity of aluminum and zinc in graining 
characteristics is stressed, and twelve photomicrographs are 
shown of abrasives and of grained plates. 


Equipment and Materials 













A New Lithographic Plate—The Algraphy Electri- 
coat. Anonmous. British & Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner 118, No. 388, Mar. 26, 1936, p. 342. The new 
“Electricoat” plate has a non-metallic surface and shows 
unusual water-absorbing properties. 









New Portable Non-Offset Gun. Anonymous. Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer 51, No. 6, Mar., 1936, p. 14; 
Printing Industry 17, No. 3, Mar., 1936, p- 52. The Binks 
portable non-offset gun, which delivers a microscopic 
cushion of harmless powder between printed sheets, is 
described. Compressed air is used to spray the free-flow- 
ing liquid. 

The Importance of the Rubber Blanket in Offset 
Printing. J. C. Dunn. American Pressman 46, No. 2, 
Jan., 1936, pp. 30-1, 46. Progress in blanket manufacture, 
press design, and printing operation during the last ten 
years has more than doubled the life of blankets. Almost 
every component of ink has a harmful effect on blankets, 
however, and blankets should be chosen to resist the par- 
cular inks to be used. Plate irregularities frequently are 
the cause of difficulties blamed on blanket irregularity. 
Illustrations of tests are included, but the tests are not de- 


scribed, 
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Paper and Ink 


Curling of Offset Paper. E. K. Hunt. Graphic Arts 
Monthly 8, No. 4, April, 1936, pp. 28, 39-40. The author 
discusses the curling of offset paper hung in frames with- 
out fans during periods of very low relative humidity. 

The Microscope in the Printers-Ink Industry. 
W. Kiihn. Farben-Chemiker 6, (1935), pp. 417-21. A 
series of fine photomicrographs illustrates the usefulness 
of the microscope as an aid in clearing up printing troubles 
due to unsuitable paper, faulty ink, etc. (Chemical Ab- 
stracts 30:2409 (1936).) 

A Printing Ink Problem—The Superimposition of 
One Color on Another. Anonymous. Paper & Print 9, 
No. 33, Spring, 1936, pp. 28-30. The superimposition of 
inks is discussed, and suggestions are given for avoiding 
the characteristic difficulties of multicolor printing. 


New Raw Materials. Anonmous. American Ink Maker 
14, No. 4, Apr., 1936, pp. 15-7, 23. A discussion of the 
place of new products in modern ink manufacture takes 
up in some detail synthetic resins, drying oils produced 
by improved treatment and cooking methods, and new 
pigments, driers, and solvents. The use of the new water- 
soluble resins to produce water-color inks is mentioned. 


New Blue Pigment. Anonmous. American Ink Maker 
14, No. 2, Feb., 1936, pp. 17, 23; Printing Equipment En- 
gineer 51, No. 6, Mar., 1936, p. 32. The new pigment, 
Monastral Fast Blue BS, possesses a unique combination of 
qualities. Combined with fastness to light, acids, alkalies, 
and heat up to 390° F., and insolubility in oil, alcohol, and 
nitrocellulose solvents, it possesses extreme brilliance of 
shade, purity of tone and high tinctorial value. 







Printing Strength. S. L. Karpeles. American Ink 
Maker 14, No. 3, Mar., 1936, pp. 15-8. disadvantages of 
the press test and visual methods of estimating the print- 
ing strength of inks are discussed, and a more accurate 
method is described in which the printing strength is cal- 
culated by multiplying the tinctorial strength of the ink by 
its specific gravity. 


General 


Lithography and Offset Printing. I. B. Simon Print- 
ing Industry 17, No. 3, Mar., 1936, pp. 22, 24, 26, 90. 
A general discussion of dot-etching and deep-etch methods 
with a statement of their advantages. 


Miscellaneous 


Letterpress, Litho, Gravure—The Position Today. 
R. B. Fishenden. British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioned 118, No. 388, Mar. 26, 1936, pp. 352, 354, 356. 
The three major processes of reproduction are evaluated 
as to their present position and possibilities. Little techni- 
cal information is included. 
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